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SHOWS HOW 

TO MAKE TEACHING 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THE 


Seaclee 


VATED SS @ a - 
Opaque Projector 


This informative folder, packed with pictures, shows how 
ideally qualified for schoolroom use the VU-LYTE is. It points 
out the easy availability of the free projection materials at every 
teacher's hand. It explains how applicable these free materials 
are, to every class level and subject. And it fully describes the 
exclusive features that make the Beseler VU-LYTE such an out- 
standing, ultra-modern, professional-type teaching tool, embody- 


ing an entirely new principle in opaque projection. 


This new folder, just off the press, illustrates and explains the 
Vacumatic® Platen, that holds copy flat without need for pasting 
and mounting . . . the Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor, that feeds new 

copy in and ejects the old automatically . . . 
the Pointext Projection Pointer, the built-in opti- 
cal device that throws on the screen a movable 
arrow of light which the operator can direct and 
control without leaving his place beside the 
projector .. . and other features of pronounced 


teaching value. 
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60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. | 
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ADJUSTS 
ANYWHERE 
FROM 
110” HIGH 
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For Darkened Rooms, 
10 9%" } with full height adjustment 


For classroom or auditorium ... with 
or without platform or stage the 
Radiant Educator can be quickly set 

up for perfect visibility. A touch of the 
toe and the extra sturdy tripod legs 

fly open. The 70” model adjusts from 
only 914" from the floor to a height of 
110"... and is easily adjustable to square 
sizes for slides, rectangular sizes for 
movies. Fully guaranteed for 10 years. 


. 
BRIGHTER, MORE BRILLIANT PICTURES, TOO! RB + ‘T 
The ‘‘Educator’’ features Radiant’s new, improved Perma New } ADIANT ‘Classroom 
White Processed Vyna-Flect glass beaded fabric to guarantee 


the most perfect picture projection possible. And this For Lighted Rooms, with full 
Vyna-Flect is mildew-proof, flame-proof and washable . 
90° Viewing Angle 


Projecting in lighted rooms is no 
longer a problem. The advanced design 
of the Radiant “Classroom” Screen 
has proven its ability to show bright, 
clear pictures in daytime or under 
artificial lighting. Doubles the efficiency 
of visual aid programs... eliminates 
the need for costly room-darkening 
equipment in most class rooms, The 
screen surface is unbreakable. 
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Brilliant clear pictures which can 
be seen throughout a full 90° 
viewing angle permits every 
student to see a sharp, clear 
picture from his own seat 


RADIANT MFG. CORP 
1204 §. Talman, Chicago 8, Ill 


; . 1 t full story of the two remarkable new de- 
FREE! SEND COUPON TODAY for detailed specifications an these two Pe radiant’ Educator’ and “Classroom’’ Screens. 
outstanding Radiant Projection Screens. Illustrated, descriptive 
circulars and price lists will be sent without obligation. Nome 


Address 
ANAL Iss City 


= 
RADIANT Projection Screens My dealer's name is 


FeZF FETUS” 


oe 
RADIANT Manufacturing Corp. @ 1204 S. Talman @ Chicago 8, Illinois - 
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EDUCATIONAL 
/omm Sound-0a-Film 
for TELEVISION 


The 16mm “Cine-Voice’ Sound-On-Film 
Camera provides a budget-priced 
means for producing Educational 
Talking Pictures. Write for free 
illustrated folder and instruction book 
showing how you can make your own 
sound films with the Auricon... 


~CINE-VOICE” 


$695.00 

(and up) 
With 30 day 
Money-Back 
$ GUARANTEE 


Photograph a sound track along one 
edge of your picture film. Same film 
cost as old-fashioned silent pictures! 
Play back your talking pictures on any 
make of 16mm sound projector or on 
regular film projection equipment used 
by all television stations. 

PRO Ey» 
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BERNDT-BACH, INC. 
7361 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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On the SCREEN 





Cover Rapture 


It was a movie, of course, that 
brought such rapture to the faces of 
our Malayan cover girls and boy. The 
young people live in a small village 
(kampong is the Malay word) called 
Pasir Salak on the Perak River in the 
northwest Malay State of Perak. They 
got to see movies and we got a cover 
picture when one of the Mobile Film 
Units of the Information Services was 
paying a visit to the kampong, show- 
ing motion pictures as a part of the 
Malayan Government’s campaign to 
bring needed knowledge to all parts of 
the Federation. 

We are grateful to Tom Hodge 
(Head, Film Division, Information 
Services, Federation of Malaya) and 
to Harold Laycock (also of the Film 
Division) for permission to reproduce 
the picture. We think we couldn’t have 
found a better picture of the power of 
the film the world over. 


This Month and Next 


The feature articles in this issue 
cover A-V from still pictures (page 
153) to moving pictures (pages 156, 
157) to tape recorders (page 158). 
Next month, besides the articles and 
regular features, you'll find Part 1 
of our annual listing of summer 
courses in audio-visual methods and 
materials. If any of you in colleges 
and universities haven’t yet sent us 
information about your summer A-V 
courses (titles, dates of summer 
session, names of instructors), be 
sure to do so before May 5, editorial 





Do You Read the Ads? 


If you’re anything like readers who 
respond to readers’ surveys, yes, you 
do read the ads. “I read Ep SCREEN 
cover to cover,” you write, “including 
the ads.””’ (And we hope you not only 
read but also write advertisers!) 

We bring up the subject because we 
want you, the reader, to give it some 


extra thought this month. Maybe 
you’ve noticed that since we began 
these “On the SCREEN” comments in 
September, 1952, we’ve tried to make 
specific monthly mention here of spe 
cial or regular parts of Ep SCREEN. 

nd it’s time, we think, to put the 
focus on what we hope is an increas 
ngly important part of the magazine: 
the advertisements 

In the advertising pages and col 
umns of this and every issue, you find 
valuable announcements and informa 
tion about audio-visual equipment and 
materials. Without the A-V manufac 
turers and producers and distributors 
represented in the “Index to Adve1 
tisers”’ (page 177), there’d be no 
Ep SCREEN, no audio-visual education, 
no audio-visual educators, no audio 
visual users as we know them today. 

We appreciate the support of these 
manufacturers and producers and dis- 
tributors. We appreciate fully their 
contributions. And without being 
smug, we think we can say we appre 
ciate not least of all their appreciation 
that in our editorial pages and col 
umns we are and shall remain free of 
obligations to anyone except you, the 
reader. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 

16mm SOUND MOTION PICTURES AND 
35mm FILM STRIPS 


3000 FILMS 














THE LONG 
RIFLE 





Rifles used by the Ameri 
can Army from the mus 
kets of the Revolutionary 
War to the Garand being 
used by troops in Korea 





THE 
ANALYTICAL 
BALANCE 





How to use the analytical 
balance to measure minute 
FORESTRY quantities of matter to 
nearest 1 1000 gram 










gpocnariy 


BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 


Noman 


Residents of a rural com 
munity organize to obtain HISTORY 
3 modern consolidated 
choc and improved edu 
cational opportunities for 
their children 





MATHEMATICS 


THE 
IMPRESSIONABLE PHYSICS 
YEARS 





A child discovers the mys 
teries of the public library 
and is introduced to the new 
world of children’s books 





1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y 
Use coupon for 1953 catalog of over 3000 films! 


r 

| UNITED WORLD FILMS, INC. 
Government Films Dept., ES-14 

| 1445 Park Ave., New York 29 

| (_] Send me your 1953 catalog 

| (_] Add me to your regular mailing list 

| 
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THE READERS WRITE 





Credit to Bloomington High 
EDITOR: 

The caption on your picture on 
page 64 of the February, 1953 issue 
of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN credits Uni- 
versity School. The picture shows the 
class of Mrs. Betty Blewett at Bloom 
ington High School. The _ television 
sets were loaned for this special class- 
room use by the local Radio Corpora- 
tion of America plant. We would ap- 
preciate it if you would run this cor- 
rection giving the credit to Mrs. Blew 
ett and to Bloomington High School. 

LEON FE. WHALEY 


Direetor, Audio-Visua! Education 
Bloomington High School 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Thanks from Finland 
E.DITOR: 

May I tell you that my 10-month 
trip to America was a wonderful ex- 
perience and it was also very suc 
cessful in all Many new 
ideas and lots of practice I brought 
with me back to my home country 


respects. 


I’m not quite sure whether all 
Americans already know that Public 
Law 265 (81st Congress) is a most 
important one in developing good re 
lationships between America and Fin 
land. Payment and interest for the 
supplies that were sent to Finland 
after World War I was put into a 
fund, and that money is now used for 


More Educators Choose 
the Superb 


-MC300 
“PROJECTOR 


% 





New 


Low Price 
$9200 


— 


Educators everywhere are acclaiming the AO MC 300 Delineascope 
for 2 x 2 slide and filmstrip (single or double frame) because it 
offers so much more in performance and outstanding features. 
360° rotatable front that stops at any point, assuring upright frames... 
lamphouse remains cool for comfortable handling . . . instant switch 


rom filmstrip to slides and back again. . 


. triple action fan cooling 


... choice of 3 AMERICOTE objectives, achromatically and anastig- 


matically balanced for clarity, color, and brilliance. . . 
no pressure plates—nothing to scratch filmstrip 


film threading... 


instantaneous 


surface... silent autofocus slide carrier... fingertip elevating lever 
.. + 300 watt bulb—greater brilliance than most projectors with double 
the wattage. For literature or the name of your nearest AO 


distributor, write Dept. R12. 


American @ Optical 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION—PROJECTORS CHELSEA 50, MASS. 


Address letters for The Readers Write" to 
The Editor, EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 64 
E. Lake St., Chicago |, Illinois 


educational purposes in Finland. 
That happens in form of scholarships 
like mine—in form of literature of 
educational films, filmstrips, projec 
tors, etc. That’s why tens of Finns 
(between 100-200) are able to study 
in America. Isn’t it a most important 
thing in developing relationships be 
tween America and Finland? We’r 
all of us very happy about it—and 
grateful, too. Personally, I got my 
scholarship to study audio-visual edu 
cation in the States. Since I had the 
unusual opportunity to travel much 
to attend lots of meetings, to visit 
numerous schools of all kinds and 
levels, I believe I got a rather good 
and reliable picture of America. 

Since it is impossible for me _ to 
thank all the persons I met, I would 
be most grateful if I could use 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN—the periodical 
that gave me the final push to start 
my learning English and in that way 
made me able to apply for the scholar 
ship—to express my very deeply felt 
gratitude to all persons whom I met 
during my trip. May I mention here 
only a small part of persons—espe 
cially “audio-visual people” and their 
staffs in various parts of America 
whom I would like to thank for thei 
kindness, friendliness, hospitality, 
etc.: Henry F. Arnold, Thomas E. 
Cotner, John W. Grisson, Ford Lem 
ler, L. C. Larson, Edgar Dale, Francis 
Noel, Dean McClusky, James Finn, 
Lester Beck, Paul W. F. Witt, Her- 
old C. Hunt. I do hope that those 
whose names aren’t listed won’t be dis- 
appointed. I have kept all of them 
in my mind. And lots of printed mat- 
ter sent from various audio-visual 
centers helps me to improve my 
knowledge about America. In addi- 
tion to that I have about 1200-1400 
Kodachrome slides about America and 
2000 feet of 16mm color film enables 
me to take my trip as often as I 
want to. 

Thousands of thanks to all of you 
and especially to EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN, which helped me so much in 
getting contacts with all producers of 
educational films, filmstrips, and othe) 
facilities in the Chicago area. 

H. A. TuRJA 
Arkadiankatu 31 B2s 
Helsinki, Finland 


Where's EFLA? 


EDITOR: 

In a letter to the Editor in the 
September, 1952 EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
I read about the EFLA film evalua- 
tion cards. Can you tell me where to 
procure a sample card and informa- 
tion about them? 

Sister M. ANNE JOSEPH, CSM 


} 


Sacred Heart High School 
Waterbury, Connecticut 


For information about the EFLA 
evaluation cards, write to the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.—Eb. 
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TEACHING FILMS 
FOR ELEMENTARY AND 


HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


OFFERS 


Check these titles carefully. They are recently released films 
in the library of more than 375 accredited EBFilms for 
junior high school and the upper elementary grades. Each 
of these films will be of prime importance in helping you 
plan and integrate curriculum areas. Superbly produced and 
with their teaching messages carefully defined, each of these 
great films is another proof of the confidence EBFilms 

has in the future of A-V education. 


636 Life in the Sahara, 
Color $120 


~. 
583 Jet Propulsion, 
Color $100, BBW $50 


591 Better Reading, 
Color $100, B&W $50 


661 Carbon Fourteen, 
B&W $50 


THESE FILMS WILL HELP YOU DEVELOP 


712 Nature's Plan*, Color $120 

713 Man's Problem", Color $140 

656 Atom and Industry, 8&W $50 

645 Atom and Medicine, B&W $50 

576 Laws of Motion, Color $100 

582 Introduction te Bielogy*, B&W $60 
584 Marine Life, Color $100 

$80 Insects*, Color $120 

691 Mental Health, 

Color $100, B&W $50 - 

Cancer, Color $100, B&W $50 
Antibiotics*, Color $120, 8&W $60 
Allergies, Color $100, B&W $50 
Obesity, Color $100, B&W $50 
Political Parties*, B&W $85 
Pressure Groups*, B&W $85 

Social Revolution’, B&W $85 
Nationalism*, 64&W. $85 
Centralization & Decentralization’, 
Baw $85 ; 
World Balance of Power’, 

B&W $85 

The Secial Process*, B&W $85 
Understanding the Law, 8&W $50 
Inside Story*, B&W $60 

Library Stery*, Color $120. 

Deer Live with Danger, Color $100 
italy —Peninsula of Contrasts”, 
Color $140 . 

India”, B&W $70 | 

Japan— 80,000,000 Mouths to 
Feed, Color $100 : 
Mediterranean Africa, Color $100 
Longhouse People*, Color $170 
Hindu Family, 8 &Ww $50 

Buma, Color $100 ; 

Frank and His Dog, Color $50 
Jean and Her Dollis, Color $50 
People Along the Mississippi", 
B&W $85 

Lighthouse, Color $100 

It Takes Everybody to Build This 
Land*, B&W $85 

Lumber for Houses, 

Color $100, B&W $50 

5 Story of Potatoes, 

Color $100, B&W $50 

World Affairs Are Your Affairs", - 
B&W $100 

industrial Purchasing*, B&W $170 
Importance of Selling’, B&W $85 
Working Together, 6&W $100 
Selected Songs of Stephen. Foster, 
B&W $50 

Selected Songs of James A. Biand, 
B&W $50 . 
Selected Negro Spirituals, 8&W $50 
Selected Negro Work Songs, 

* B&W $50 


689 
683 
685 
687 
612 
611 
616 
613 
627 


617 


600 


470 


651 
609 
610 
598 
628 
629 


630 
631 


* Prices will be increased April, 1953. 


A VITALLY INTERESTING LEARNING CURRICULUM 





HOW TO ORDER 
DEPT. NO. 


Please send: 
Prints ‘ ‘ and invoice me Name 
(indicate titles by no., specify color or B/W) 
Preview Prints School 
for purchase consideration. (indicate titles by ao.) 
Street 
Rental information 
(indicate titles by no 


Where-to-Use Guide 


, specify color or 8/W) 


Check list of EBFilms City 





EBFILMS, 1150 WILMETTE AVENUE, WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
ES-43 
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1953 CONVENTION, DEPARTMENT OF AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 





Onward & Upward via St. Louis 


“An organization that has professional vi- 
tality has a program for the future as well 
as the present. This program provides for 
maximum participation of a maximum num- 
ber of its members. A portion of its pro- 
gram is given over to pioneering projects. 
The searchlight of hard-boiled evaluation 
is constantly on its program. Your organi- 
zation, as | have observed it, is moving 
soundly in these directions.” 
—LYLE W. ASHBY, Assistant Secretary 
for Professional Relations, 
National Education Association 


@ The 700 odd (and not so odd) 
DAVIers who met in St. Louis’ Hotel 
Jefferson for the 1953 convention of 
the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, February 24-28, found plen- 
ty of opportunities to check up on 
Lyle Ashby’s observation and plenty 
of reasons to agree with it. As seen 
and heard at St. Louis, DAVI is clear- 
ly “an organization that has pro‘es- 
sional vitality.” 

The magic of the phrase “meet me 
in St. Louis” was again demonstrated 
by the record attendance, and we feel 
confident in reporting that new rec- 
ords were set, too, in terms of : 

(1) Vistion—‘“the ability to set 
one’s sights on long-range objectives” 

(2) CLOsE-uP DouBLE VISION—“one 
eye on the classroom, the other on the 
community” 

(3) ENTHUSIASM 

(4) BREADTH OF POINT OF VIEW 

(5) Work 

(6) SELF-RESPECT—“for what we 
are doing as individuals and as pro 
fessional groups” 

(7) CourRaGE—“to seek and to speak 
the truth”... to withstand “the at- 
tacks now being made on the integrity 
of education.” 

These are the ingredients of profes- 
sional vitality described by Mr. Ashby 
in his addre*s at the DAVI banquet 


meeting on Friday evening. These are 
the ingredients that were sharply in 
evidence at what must surely be one 
of DAVI’s most successful conventions 
from many points of view. 

Complete conference proceedings 
will be issued by DAVI (watch for 
an announcement in ED SCREEN). 
What follows here is an Ep SCREEN 
ummary of the highlights of the 
general and banquet sessions. Follow 
ing that is a review of the thirteen dis- 
cussion-work sessions by Herbert R. 
Jensen, Conference Observer. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
The Age of Mass Media 


“The present century in the United 
States may be known as the beginning 
of the age of the media of mass com- 
munications. What kind of a 
world will we make with our media 
of mass communications?” asked 
Robert J. Blakely of the Fund for 
Adult Education, who was the majo1 
speaker at the DAVI Wednesday eve 
ring banquet.! 

He outlined the alternatives: a much 
richer world for the individual if we 
use the media well, a much poorer 
world if we misuse them. “We must 
learn how to use the mass media, not 
to supplant, but to stimulate personal, 
direct, many-wayed communication. 
We must learn how to use the mass 
media to restore the primacy of indi- 
vidual communication, We must learn 
how to use the mass media, not to 
feed vicariousness, but to elicit critical 
ard purposeful participation. One part 
of this task is to use the mass media 


We take this footnots opportunity to express 
our personal thanks to one of the most obliging 
of the table hosts at the Wednesday evening 
banquet: John F. Grace, Principal of St. Louis’ 
Gallaudet School for Deaf Children. He gave up 
his place and job as table host to make room 
for an extra guest! We hasten to add that he 
found food and shelter at a nearby table ED 





programs. 


those who indulge in them. 





ATTACKS ON THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Text of the resolution adopted at the recent meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators in Atlantic City and endorsed and adopted by the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction at St. Louis, February 27, 1953) 


As school administrators, we welcome constructive, sincere, and 
well-intentioned criticism. Such criticism will improve and enhance school 


Some charges are inspired by deliberate intent to injure, if not to 
destroy, American public education. We condemn such tactics and 


Basic responsibility for control and administration for public educa- 
tion rests with the states and local school systems. We are confident 
that the 350,000 members of local school boards and the administrators 
will continue to protect schools from subversive activities and influences 
and at the same time will preserve the right of free Americans to differ 
from prevailing opinions without becoming targets for attacks. 

Likewise, boards of regents and administrative officers are protecting 
higher educational institutions from subversive influences and individ- 
uals. We commend these boards and officers for protecting the right 
of an individual to seek the truth and to teach it without fear. 








to stimulate’ individual 
group discussion. Another part is to 
draw upon the ideas and talents of the 
‘consumers’ in the use of mass media. 
A third part is to use the mass media 
for communication, not just by the 
managers or ‘sponsors’ to the ‘con- 
sumers’, but by each part of the com 
munity to all other parts of the com 
munity.” 

Within this context Mr. Blakely 
reviewed the program of the Furd 
for Adult Education, with special ref- 
erence to the mass media and audio- 
visual materials and methods (this 
part of his address will be published 
in full in Ep SCREEN in a forthcoming 
issue). 

In conclusion, Mr. Blakely discussed 
“the most significant current develop- 
ment in the media of mass communi- 
cations—educational television.” ‘“Ed- 
ucational television,” he said, “‘can be 
the eyes and ears of the community 
examining its various parts and their 
interrelationships ... educational tele- 
vision can do much to reverse the 
trend toward vicariousness to which 
the media of mass communications has 
cortributed.” 


study and 


Role of Materials Specialists 

At the Thursday general session 
Maurice Ahrens of the Corpus Christi 
(Texas! Public Schools (and Presi- 
dent, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development) discussed 
“The Role of Instructional Materials 
Specialists in Curriculum Development 
Programs.” He suggested that the ma- 
terials specialist work with groups 
of teachers rather than try to serv- 
ice individual teachers. Through work 
shops and other group sessions, the 
materials specialist should brirg to- 
gether audio-visual building coordin- 
ators to help them in the selection 
and use of teaching materials. He 
should work closely with principals 
and consultants and supervisors. 


From Around the World 


The Friday morning general session 
covered international developments in 
the audio-visual field, including re 
ports by DAVI members who have 
served abroad: Foy Cross, Isabel Tab- 
lante, James W. Brown (DAVI Presi 
dent), Mona Kamal, Esther Berg, Ed- 
ward Oglesby, and others. Films from 
around the world were shown during 
the first convention general session on 
Tuesday evening, when an overflow 
audience saw a group of motion pic- 
tures judged outstarding at recent 
European film festivals. 


Educational TV 


The final general session on Satur- 
day morning focused on educational 
TV. Paul C. Reed (of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Educational Television and 
Ep SCREEN) summed up the progress 

(Continued on page 146) 
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| YA INITIATES A NEW FILM SERIES 


© the INDUSTRIAL ARTS seis” 


for Industrial Arts or Manual Arts Classes 


AMERIC 4 
ne f, 
4 “ny, 


7 ‘“ High Schools, Vocational Schools, and Colleges 


The first four titles in this YAF series now ready 


Industrial Arts: Hand Saws Industrial Arts: Planes Industrial Arts: Measuring industrial Arts: Using Nails 


Identifies common types of hand Identifies common types of planes, And Squaring Tools And Screws 

saws, and shows correct use of each. and shows how each is used Cor- j\jystrates and demonstrates com- Identifies and demonstrates common 

Explains difference between tooth rectly. The jack plane is taken apart mon types of shop measuring tools. types of nails, their selection and 

shapes and cutting actions of cross- and its components identified. Shows Shows in detail the various. steps use, and selection and use of proper 

cut and rip saws. how to adjust and handle the plane. and tools involved in properly squar- hammer. Also identifies common 
ing a piece of stock for use in a_ types of screws, methods of drilling, 
project selection and use of screwdriver 


Each of the above films is 1 reel, sound. Price: $50 per print. 


2 new additions to other YAF series 


Speech: Conversation Discussion Problems: 
The latest addition to YAF’s Responsibility 
Speech Series. Demon- Another of YAF’s unique 
strates and explains the liscussional-type films, this 
importance of good conver- one dramatizing the story 
sational techniques (infor- of a boy who has difficulty 
“100K TO YOUNG AMERICA mal speech) in everyday life in accepting responsibilities 
situations (1 reel, $50) and making decisions 
FOR THE BEST IN (1% reels, $62.50) 


TEACHING FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS!” 
DEPT. ES-4, 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 18 EAST 41ST STREET 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


April, 1953 





DAVI IN ST. LOUIS 


CONTINUED 


as of that time: 20 applications filed 
for educational stations; 11 con- 
struction permits granted; two sta- 
tions about to go on the air (Houston 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia); of the remaining allocated 
channels, 59 in communities with a 
high degree of activity, 82 in com- 
munities with some activity. 

Ray Witcoff (Member, National Citi- 
zens Committee for Educational Tele- 
vision; Chairman of Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Educational Television for St. 
Louis) described the role of citizens 
committees in furthering educational 
TV. If people understand, he declared, 
they will support educational TV in 
spite of the “frozen thinking of a few 
leaders.” 

Grant Leenhouts (Special Consult- 
ant, Fund for Adult Education) des- 
cribed the plans for the FAE educa- 
tional radio and TV cooperative pro- 
gram center, to be located in Chicago. 
New Jersey experiments with educa- 
tional TV programs for in-classroom 
and out-of-classroom uses were re- 
ported by William King (Coordinator, 
Audio-Visual Education, New Jersey 
State Department of Education). Har- 
old Wigren (Director of Audio-Visual 
Education in Houston, Texas) reported 
on the progress and plans of the 
Houston station (scheduled to go on 





the air April 20), and William Kott- 
meyer (Assistant Superintendent, St. 
uis Schools) outlined steps that 
should lead to educational TV in St. 
Louis by September. 


Other Highlights 

It was at the Friday evening ban- 
quet that Lyle Ashby gave his “Recipe 
for Professional Vitality,” from which 
we quoted at the beginning of this 
convention report. Among other con- 
vention highlights were the visit to 
the St. Louis Audio-Visual Center, as 
impressive and inspiring an A-V 
showcase and workplace as one can 
find anywhere in the country, and the 
audio-visual exhibits that gave DAVI- 
ers the chance to see and hear close up 
the materials and equipment which 
form the solid base of audio-visual 
teaching methods. (See page 173.) 

And finally, certainly one of the con- 
vention peaks from many points of 
view (including ours) was the DAVI 
endorsement and support of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators’ resolution “Attacks on the 
Public Schools”, adopted at the re- 
cent AASA meeting in Atlantic City 
(see full text on page 144). 

Contributing as much to the suc- 
cess of the convention as the general 
sessions, banquet sessions, and other 
features described above were the 
hard-working discussion groups. The 
following report by Conference Ob- 
server Jensen gives the highlights of 
these sectional meetings. JNS 


Springtime 
1s 
Preview-time 


Yes, right now is the time to select your Coronet films for next 
year's classes! Preview these newest releases now . . . 


for possible purchase. Remember, there's no obligation except 


transportation charges. 


NEW TITLES in Coronet's “Background for Reading and 


Expression" series include: 


One Rainy Day 
The Ugly Duckling 


OTHER NEW RELEASES: 


The Geiden Rule: A Lesson For 
Beginners 

Ancient Mesopotamia 

Literature Appreciation: How To 
Read Novels 
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Zoo Animals Of Our Storybooks 
What The Frost Does 


Mind Your Manners! 

Who Are The People Of America? 
Understanding The Dollar 

Rest That Builds Good Health 


to evaluate 


Art and Music 


DISCUSSION SESSIONS 
Reported by HERBERT R. JENSEN 


Director, Instructional Materials Center 
Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley 


Programs in Thirteen Areas 


@ The range of topics considered by 
DAVI members at the St. Louis con- 
vention extended thru all levels of 
educational work and in all subject 
areas, from local rural programs to 
the international programs of the 
Mutual Security Administration and 
the United States Department of 
State. Thirteen groups of specialists 
discussed Buildings and Equipment, 
Instructional Materials, Teacher Edu- 
cation, Professional Education, Re- 
search, Radio and Recordings, State 
Programs, County and Rural Pro- 
grams, City Programs, Accreditation 
of Secondary Schools and Teacher 
Education Institutions, Research, Ar- 
chives, and Television. 


Buildings and Equipment 

The major activity in this area was 
the preparation of a pamphlet, the 
third in a series by this group, on 
Audio-Visual or Instructional Mate- 
rials Centers, The wide range in sizes 
of schools, number of buildings, geo- 
graphical distances and the not yet 
clearly defined but emerging role of 
non-book instructional materials in 


(Continued on page 171) 


But these are only a few of the 487 superior Coronet teaching films 


now available to all grade levels in the following subject areas: 


Physical Education 





Busi and Ec 
Health and Safety 
Guidance 

Home Economics 
Literature 


Mathematics 

Reading and L 
Development 

Science 

Social Studies 





Each and every Coronet fil is fully described in Coronet’s new 


1953-1954 Catalogue . . . along with complete information on how 


easy and inexpensive it is to preview, purchase or rent the Coronet 


films of your choice. If you don’t have your free copy, just write to: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. ES-453, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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In acoustically treated sound-proof room, an op- 
erating RCA “400” Projector rotates as noise 
meter indicates noise level from every position. 
RCA Projectors are designed to operate more 
silently even than required by Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers standards. 












P RCA Y Yi ‘Projector 


the Thread-Easy way 






to show sound films 












Thread-Easy film path makes threading a simple, 
understandable operation. You can thread it, and 
put a picture on the screen in seconds. (In tests at a 
trade show, 473 guests proved you can thread the 
RCA “400” in less than 30 seconds). 


UD: WUC way 























to show sound films 








—_ ' Check these 6 
Just A WHISPER of nylon gears and precision-built important advantages of 
parts. That’s all the operating noise you hear from the the RCA “400” Projector 
RCA ‘400’. Hardly a murmur from the big, husky 
N ed t t a tl > sou d te bl. st t ms i. Thread-Easy film path for 30- 
| motor. o need to turn up the sound to blast out pro- csonniiaaaaaiea 
fr jector noise. 


2, \ow-speed induction motor for 





(In noise-level tests on five leading projectors, the RCA quiet service-free operation 
| **400°’ proved it operates more silently than any of the 3, Floating sprockets for gentle 
H] others—well below the level of motion-picture engineering film handling 
} society recommendations. 4, Husky motor, nylor gears for 
‘ : long-term dependabilit 
For smooth operation, tell . » od 
y your RCA Dealer you want the 5. Simplified Cocign tor S-aatnute 
} ‘ aes es re ge : ‘ set-up, 3-minute pack-up 
. / RCA “400” 16mm sound projector. 
, i / : 6. RCA-engineered sound system 
/ for superb reproduction 


» 4 \ 
| ——— For more information MAIL COUPON NOW 


4 





Visual Products, Dept 40P 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me your new, free booklet, RCA ‘'400” 
Senior and Junior Sound Film Projectors. 





/ ® 


VISUAL PROOUCTS 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA Name ——— sesoniniatasedilinaniala 
\ ENGINEERING PROOUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMOEN.N.J. Organization eee a 
In Conoda: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal Add 
Aaaress 


















City Zone___ State 











DAV 


AS PERSONAL AS POSSIBLE 


NEWS 





News from and about the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education Association 


St. Louis Sidelights 


@ A general report on the St. Louis 
Convention appears on page 144 and 
the official 1953 Conference Proceed- 
ings will cover the work of the con 
vention in some detail——-so, here are 
a few sidelights from where we sit: 


The Biggest Yet! 

@ The St. Louis Convention was a 
huge success if size means anything. 
With a total of 727 persons actually 
registered, it was almost double the 
size of our 1952 Boston Conference, 
at which we registered 381 workers 
for the cause. However, 
isn't everything, we hasten to give 
reactions we received during the first 
week following the convention: 

From W. W.. Darlington, Science 
Department, State Teachers College, 
Mayville, North Dakota: “Frankly, I 
must admit that | was somewhat du 
bious prior to the convention about 
the feasibility of my attending since 
I am a classroom teacher and not 
an audio-visual specialist. However, 
I am happy to be able to say that 
any such doubts now have vanished 
and it is my firm conviction that more 
classroom teachers should be encour 
aged to attend.” 

From Leonard Y. Tripp, lowa State 
Teachers College: “We all found the 
convention very inspirational and it 
made us pleased to be a part of a real- 
ly progressive movement.” 

From 8S. C. Hawkins, Acting Diree 
tor of Division of Teacher Education 
and Certification, South Carolina 
State Department of Education, Co 
lumbia, South Carolina: “First of all, 
I wish to congratulate DAVI on the 
excellent program = and 
planned for the St. Louis meeting. 
All of the people seemed to be well 
pleased with the meeting. I trust 
that we can have another similar 
meeting next year.” 

From Charles A. Glock, Director, 
Audio-Visual Department, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
“Permit me to take this opportunity 


since $1ze 


conference 


to go on record as stating that I think 
the St. Louis Conference was the best 
we have had so far. The division of 
subject areas was well arranged. The 
spirit and willingness to achieve com 
mon goals were outstandingly high 
and the entire program was su 
rounded by a congenial atmosphere.” 

From Ellsworth C. Dent, Directo: 
of Distribution, Coronet Instructional 
Films: 
attend were good and the DAVI mem 
bers with whom I talked were pleased 
with the convention.” 

From Sam M. Sniderman, Audio 
Visual Coordinator, Highland Park, 
Michigan, Schools: “My compliment 


“The sessions I was able to 
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by J. J. McPHERSON 


Executive Secretary, DAV! 
1201 16th St., NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


once again on a very fine conference. 
It’s a pleasure to be able to take part 
in meetings that had so many people 
so vitally interested in what they 
were doing.” 

From Forest L. DeWeese, Assistant 
Superintendent, Community Unit 
Schools, District No. 3, Taylorville, 
Illinois: “I should like to congratulate 
you and your grofp on what seemed 
to me to be an outstanding conventior 
for DAVI. We of the Midwest would 
be more than pleased to have a con 
vention in this area regularly.” 

From Edgar Dale, College of Educa 
tion, Ohio State University: “DAVI 
has come of age. We can now begir 
to think much more seriously of solidi 
fying 
perhaps somewhat less of promotion 


ourselves professionally and 
However, promotion cannot be neg 
lected,” 

A convention reaction questionnaire 
is also being sent to every person in 
attendance so that those who plan 
the 1945 convention may have the 
benefit of as many opinions as pos- 
sible concerning the strong and weak 
features of our St. Louis meeting. 


1954 Convention Plans 


@ DAVI will have another 
convention in the Midwest next year 
and will also participate actively in 
the ASCD meeting at San Francisco 
and the AASA Convention at Atlantic 
City, the Executive Committee de 
cided at their last meeting durirg the 
St, Louis Convention. After long hours 
of deliberation, agreement was reached 
on the following aspects of meeting 
plans for 1954: 

(1) The 1954 DAVI Convention will 
definitely take place at a midwestern 
location. The first week of March has 
been tentatively selected as the time 


majo 


for the conference. An exact location 
and date will be chosen after a survey 
made of available possibilities 
(2) A 


members 


regional meeting of DAVI 
will take place in San Fran 
cisco February 21-26 at the time of 
the national convention of the As 
sociation for Supervision and Curri 
culum Development. Maurice Ahrens, 
a member of the ASCD Executive 
Committee who met with the DAVI 
Executive Committee, stated that he 
felt certain that a plan can be worked 
out whereby DAVI members can con 
tribute actively to the ASCD Cor 
ference program 

(3) Plans will be DAVI 
participation in the convention of the 
American Association of School Ad 
at Atlavtic City. The de 


made for 


ministrator 


velopment of an audio-visual instruc- 
tion exhibit was suggested as one pro- 
ject that might be developed. 

(4) The DAVI Executive Commit- 
tee also voted in favor of an Audio- 
Visual Communication Leadership 
Conference, which might be planned 
jointly by a number of national organ- 
izations working in the audio-visual 
field. The purpose of such a conference 
would be to enable representatives to 
their organizations 


together to solve 


determine how 
can work majo 
problems challenging the whole seld 
today. 

As a DAVI member, we are im 
pressed with the breadth of the plar 
ning being done by our Executive 
Committee. As a member of the staff 
of the national office, we are equally 
impressed with the amount of work 


that will have to be done! 


Plans for Summer, 1953 


@ DAVI will have a one-day 
mental meeting at the time of the 
NEA Summer Convention at Miami 
Beach, Florida, June 28-July 3. With 
the help of the Audio-Visual Section 
of the Florida Education Association, 
DAVI will plan and arrange for a 
classified exhibit of educational films, 
filmstrips, and recordings to 
the entire NEA Convention. This ex- 
hibit is being planred by a committee 
composed of Julian Morse, Chairman, 
Director of Audio-Visual Education 
for Duval County Schools and Presi 
dent of the Audio-Visual Section of 
FEA; in charge of Film Selection, 
Frances Hatfield, Supervisor, Instruc 
tional Materials, Broward County; in 
charge of Filmstrip Selection, Tom 
McGinty, Coordinator of Instructional 
Materials, Lee County; in charge of 
Selecting Louis Shores, 
Dean, School of Library Science, Flor 
ida State University; in charge of Ex- 
hibit Arrangements, Kathryn L. Car- 
lin, Acting Supervisor, Instructional 
Materials, Dade County Board of Pub 
lic instruction. The DAVI department 
al meeting will take place on Monday, 


depart- 


serve 


Recordings, 


June 29, 


Here & There at St. Louis 


@ Approximately 400 perso tool 
advantage of the opportunity to visit 
the superb St. Louis Schools Audio 
Visual Ce 
aside for th Visitatio 

us that this visitation 
worth their trip to St. Lou 


iter on the afternoon set 


Several told 


Y 
‘ 
{ 


alone wa 


@ Thirty-five state and 
dio-visual organizations 
the “What’s New in State Programs” 
hreakf 


regional au 


reported at 
meeting. This was an 


states over the twenty 


(Continued on page 150) 
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SOUNDCRAFT MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPE 


Top quality for top fidelity. The kind of high-fidelity 
you always associate with professionals. 


FOR HOME MOVIE MAKERS! 


Wonderful Way to Make 
“Talkies” 


Soundcraft Magna-Stripe* lets you 
make sound movies as easily and 
inexpensively as silent films. Add 
sound to old silent films. Erase and 
change the sound any time at all! 
Magna-Stripe service is available 

to you at your photographic store. 
Ask your dealer about it. 


*T.M.R.S. 


a 





“Bill, that’s what I call 


professional 


You'll never know how professional the sound you record on your 
tape recorder can be, until you use Soundcraft Magnetic 
tecording Tape. You'll be thrilled by Soundcraft high-fidelity, 
delighted by the true-to-life reproduction. 

Soundcraft engineers are engaged in constant research 

for new methods, materials, processes. As a result, 

sound engineers throughout the industry — recording studios, 
radio and television stations, motion picture studios 

demand Soundcraft Magnetic Recording Tape for the 

performance perfection they need. 

Next time you visit your nearest dealer, ask for 

Soundcraft Tape. Hear for yourself the professional 

results of the sound you record. 


REEVES 


SOUNDCRAF T.... 


Dept. O, 10 East 52nd Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
FREE! SOUNDCRAFT BOOKLETS 


Complete information on Soundcraft 
Magnetic Recording Tape and Magna-Stripe. 
Yours for the asking — just writel 





ATTENTION: Film Buyers, 
Program Directors, 
Agency TV Depts 


in footage on 
but don’t tule 
nes. Black and 
5mm for any 
t of 


We specialize 
other countries, 
mestic sce 
lémm or 3 lion fee 
n 5 milhon 
tho lity footege. New 
added. 


us out for do 
White, color, 
urpose. More 
Mip-to-date, top qua ; 
shots are constantly being 


LMS 
NATIONS DISTRI 


62 West 45th Street, N 


imal 


of excellent DOCUMEN 
nd factuai films, covering 
Storic events and per 


ts at your disposal 
gration with courses in 
tory and the social sciences 


Write for complete 
descriptive brochure 


Academic Film Co. Inc. 


516 Fifth Ave, N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


DAVI NEWS 


CONTINUED 





five organizations that reported at the 


1952 conventior 


@ The next major DAVI publication 
will be in the area of college and 
university audio-visual programs, ac- 
cording to a decision made by the 
Board of Directors. The College and 
University Committee will have a ma- 
jor responsibility in connection with 
this study. 


@ Strergthening of state and regional 
audio-visual education organizations 
during the next several years will be 
a major project of the Department. 
At the request of the Board of Di 
rectors, President Jim Brown ap- 
pointed a special committee to make 
a study of this problem. Chairman of 
the committee is William Gnaedinger, 
Washington State College, and Ex 
ecutive Secretary of the live-wire 


WDAVI. 


@The first full-scale commercial ex 
hibit of materials and equipment that 
the Department has ever sponsored 
was a well-received part of the St. 
Louis Convention. Thanks for this 
fine exhibit must go to the forty-two 
organizations that assisted in making 
the exhibit possible. 


New and Continuing Chairmen 


New and continuing chairmen fot 
all DAVI national committees ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee at 
St. Louis are as follows: 

ADULT EDUCATION—Chairman, Ken 
neth MeclIntyre, Head, Bureau of 
Visual Education, University of North 
Carolina. 

ARCHIVES—-Co-Chairmen: E. Wini- 
fred Crawford, East Orange, New Jer 
sey, one-year term; Lee W. Cochran, 
Executive Assistant, Extension Divi 
sion, State University of Iowa, two 
year term. 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS—Chait 
man: Wanda Daniel, Curriculum As 
sistant, Grosse Pointe, Michigan, Pub 
lie Schools, two-year term. 

BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT—Co 
Chairmen: Foy Cross, New York Uni 
versity, one-year term; Irene F. 
Cypher, New York University, one 
year term. 

City PROGRAMS—Co-Chairmen: 
Amo DeBernardis, Associate Director, 
Educational Research, Hill and Know] 
ton, Inc., New York City, one-year 
term; Lloyd J. Cartwright, Director 
Audio-Visual Education Center, Sagi 
naw, Michigan, two-year term. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 

Chairman: Robert de Kieffer, Col 
lege of Education, University of Ok 
lahoma, one-year term. 

COUNTY AND RURAL PROGRAMS 
Co-Chairmen: John S. Carroll, Head, 
Department of Education, Texas 
rechnological College, one-year term; 


Robert Fisler, River Falls State 
Teachers College, Wisconsin, two-yea1 
term. 

PROFESSIONAL EpDUCATION—Chair- 
man, Kenneth D. Norberg, Sacra- 
mento, State College, two-year term. 

RADIO AND RECORDINGS——Chairman, 
Kelsey B. Sweatt, In Charge, Office 
of Audio-Visual Aids, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, one-year 
term. 

RESEARC H—Co-Chairmen: 
Morton S. Malter, College of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State College, one-year 
term; A. W. VanderMeer, College of 
Education, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, two-year term. 

STATE PROGRAMS—Chairman, W. H. 
Durr, Supervisor, Bureau of Teaching 
Materials, Virginia State Department 
of Education, and President, Associa- 
tion of Chief State School Audio- 
Visual Officers, will serve until new 
chairman is selected by Association 
of Chief State School Audio-Visual 
Officers in July. 

TEACHER EpUCATION—Co-chair 
men: Roy Wenger, Coordinator, Au- 
dio-Visual Education, Kent State 
University, one-year term; and W. R. 
Fulton, Director, Educational Mate- 
rials Services Department, University 
of Oklahoma, two-year term. 

TELEVISION IN EDUCATION—Co 
Chairmen: Keith Tyler, Director of 
Radio-Television, Ohio State Univer 
sity, one-year term; and Harold E. 
Wigren, Director, Audio-Visual Edu- 
‘ation, Houston, Texas, Public Schools, 
two-year term. 


Did You Know? 


@ That the first “wireless” telephone 
message transmitted outside a 
laboratory was actually sent in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as early as June 3, 1880? 
The message was sent from the top of 
the Franklin School Building on the 
corner of 13th and K Streets, N. W.., 
to the top of another building some 
distance away on 13th Street. The 
message was transmitted by means 
of a beam of light using the photo 
phone invented by Alexander Graham 
Bell. Today the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia occuples 
this historic building. 


@ That a Conference on International] 
Standards for Film Cataloging will 
be held in Washington May 11 and 
12? The conference is being sponsored 
by the subcommittee on Cataloging 
under the Panel on Educational Films 
of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO. Seerley Reid 
of the U. S. Office of Education will 
be Director of the Conference. Lucile 
Morsch will be Chairman of Work 
Group A; Edgar Dale, of Work Group 
B; and Roger Albright, of Work 
Group C. Chairman of the Conference 
will be Irene Wright, Consultant to 
the International Motion Picture 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
State 


—JJIM 
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Here’s the 


16mm. projector 


you never 





have to oil! 


As you can see from the comments below, Audio- 
Visual experts agree that the biggest single cause 
of projector breakdowns is improper lubrication. 
But though improper lubrication can be the source 
of costly and time-consuming damage, it can never 
be a problem with the Pageant. For the Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector is permanently prelubricated 
at the factory! 

The combination of oil-impregnated bearings, 
sealed-in-oil bearings, “lifetime” oil-retaining 
pads, low-friction nylon gears, and a minimum of 
moving parts makes certain that you can keep class- 
room work right on schedule. 

Have your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer 
a coast-to-coast group of qualified specialists in 


one ot 


the particular motion-picture requirements of 
school and church—demonstrate the Pageant for 
you. See for yourself how easily it carries, sets up, 
and threads... how brilliantly it screens... how 


faithfully it reproduces sound. If you don't know 


Vocational students learn how to 
use tools much faster through 
sound-training films 


Kodascope 


Pageant 


Sound Projector 


Only $400, complete with case and speaker 


for classroom and small-auditorium use. 


your dealer, send the coupon below for details. 


“Movie projectors that 

have been over- or under- 

oiled are our service de- 

partment’s biggest head- 

aches. The Kodascope 

Pageant offers welcome relief. Its 

prelubrication feature has elimi- 

nated the major cause of break- 
downs.” 

Richard D. Bicknell 

Bicknell Photo Service 

Portland, Maine 


“Our repair department 

services all makes of 16mm. 
motion-picture projectors, 

and I can safely say that 90% 

of the mechanical repairs re 

quired are due to lack of proper lu- 
brication. Certainly the permanent hu- 
brication built into the Kodascope 
Pageant is a most desirable feature.” 
L. M. Lash, Mgr. 

Engleman Visual Education Service 

Detroit, Michigan 


KODAK MULTI-SPEAKER UNIT 


Has three extra speakers 

in matching case. De- 

“J signed for use with Pag- 

eant speaker in large avu- 

ditoriums and under poor 
acoustical conditions. 

Lists at only $92.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


| Send me name of nearest Kodak Audio- 
Visual Dealer (_) Complete information on the 
lémm. Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 





**Prelubrication is the 

‘ounce of prevention’ 

that saves many a dollar 

in service charges and 

will keep the Pageant ‘on 

the job’ where it belongs. School 

and church users need and wel- 

come this trouble-free prelubri- 
cated Pageant.”’ 

Howard P. Evans, Pres. 

Audio-Visual Consultants, Inc. 

Boise, idaho 


Prices subject to change without notice 


MOTION PICTURES.. 


April, 1953 





“There's no doubt about it 

improper lubrication /s 

the chief cause of sound- 

projector breakdowns A 

large percentage of projec- 

tors that come back to our shop have 

been either over- or underoiled. Of- 

ten this results in big repair bills, to 

say nothing of the time the projector 

is out of service. No wonder we're 

getting so many calls for the perma- 
nently prelubricated Pageant.”’ 

William L. Weeden 

Oscar H. Hirt, Photographic Supplies 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


- teach, train, entertain 


Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit. 


NAME 


ORGANIZATION 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 





As Viewed From Here Editorial 





All audio-visual media are the concern of audio-visual educators 


MORE REAL THAN REALITY 


@ Something seems wrong with that title, and we know it: for how could 
something be more real than reality itself? But those words came to mind 
just after we had experienced Cinerama in New York, and we haven't been 
able to dislodge them. 


Cinerama, with its great wide surrounding screen and stereophonic depth 
in sound, provided our richest, deepest experience involving mechanical re- 
production of reality. Here was the grand illusion of reality! All the words 
we've read about it before and since have not done it justice: and we don't 
expect that these words will. With Cinerama it truly seemed we had experi- 


enced something more real than reality. 


The specific picture sequence that caused this seemingly contradictory 
phrase to come to mind was the final one. It was an air tour of these United 
States. In twenty minutes or so it retraced my own air travels of the past 
several months. It condensed; it synthesized; it edited those experiences. It 
showed me again and very realistically what I had already seen at first hand 

through a medium that reproduces reality as no other does, 


We think there were at least two important factors in this experience that 
made it seem more real than reality. One was the inherent power of this new 
medium to re-create reality. The other was our own relating of this experience 
lo previous experiences. We thought of the teachings of Hoban and Dale. The 
value of an audio-visual experience is dependent upon the degree of con- 
creteness. The meaningfulness of an audio-visual experience is in relation to 
previous experiences: Therefore, through the use of audio-visual media and 
through the skillful inter-relationship of various concrete experiences, total 
learning experiences can be provided that are so meaningful that they seem 





to be more real than reality. 


In the motion picture entertainment world today, there is more concern 
with reality than ever before. No doubt it is the competition of television that 
is causing the revolution resulting in Cinerama, Cinemascope, and various 
3-D methods for making pictures seem more real. We're sure that all this 
surge of development in the entertainment world has significance for the 


audio-visual educational world. 


Competition for audiences seeking entertainment is resulting in striking 
advances in audio-visual technology. In capitalizing on these advances, audio- 
visual educators are fortunately not involved in the competition, Their con- 
cern is how to make the best use of all audio, all visual. all audio-visual media 
for the improvement of instruction: tape and dise and radio — still pictures, 
motion pictures, big and little pictures, two- and three-dimensional pictures, 


and televisional pictures, too. 
PCR 
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NE ESPECIALLY ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHER-—let s call her 
Miss Wise—once demonstrated her need for good 
teaching pictures. She had asked her school board to 
purchase a set of outstanding photographs for the schoo! 
To the best of her ability. she had explained all the ad 
vantages of using such pictures-—ease, economy, authen 
Yet the board apparent! was not 


convinced, “Just more frills and gadgets.” their silence 


ticity, permanence 





seemed to say. 


' But this wise schoolmistress knew how much the right 

teaching picture could mean in establishing the right 

mental picture 

5 “Perhaps you can help me.” she said to the board as 
they sat in session. “My filth grade asked me what tor 

' tillas look like. and how they are baked. Here is what 

the geography says: “The Mexican women grind corn at 
home, and use the cornmeal to make pancakes called 


tortillas. Do you gentlemen know how such grinding is 
done. and how tortillas are baked?” 

The board members looked at one another —-but wer 
silent. 

“Here's something else we'd like to know Miss Wis 


went on. “None of us has seen an adobe house. and there 


a 


is no picture of one in our geographies. The text simpls 
says that the people live in adobe houses. made of bricks 
of mud. dried in the sun. The re is no glass in the narrow 


windows. The roof is flat. VM pupils asked me what th 
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Teaching tip from Miss Wise and Mr. Noah Lott 


REACH FOR A PICTURE! 


paste into a flat pancake, and cooked it on the round pan 
beside her. We learned all this by reading the informa- 


by IVAH GREEN 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska 


houses look like, and | couldu’t tell them. Can you help me 
nake this clear to them? 

Miss Wise waited expectantly. but no reply was forth- 
oming. Silence and a few embarrassed grins testified 
that the board. too. was wondering how adobe houses 
look and how corn for tortillas is ground. Here was some- 
thing new in their experience Here was something that 
called for a picture 

| could not answer my pupils’ questions last week.” 
ontinued the teacher, “but | did today. For | borrowed 
some pictures from the set of photographs I had in mind. 


ind they show exactly what the pupils wanted to know. 


Just look at this one.” she said, showing a picture to 
the men. “Here a Mexican woman is making tortillas. 


First she soaked the grains of corn. Then she placed them 

that larg 
i small. rubber-like stone until the corn was mashed to 
1 soft paste. Next she shaped and 


. hollowed-out stone. and rubbed them with 


patted the cornmeal 


on the back of the preture, 


\; d tH re is an adobs house. she continued. showing 
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FROM TORTILLAS... 


the men another photograph. “See how clearly it shows 
the use of sun-dried bricks. Right here are the narrow 
windows which we could not see clearly in our imagin- 
ations. Now the children know exactly how one kind of 
adobe house looks. But they would not have known with- 
out a picture. 

“Here is more than just a picture. however. Notice on 


the back of each picture there appears several paragraphs 


of valuable information related to the photograph. Pupils 
who wish to study the picture find the information very 
helpful. In this one about the Mexican woman, we learn 
how different people throughout the world use various 
grains in making bread. Here is a paragraph explaining 
how ancient people ate grain and how they first_ ground it 
with crude mills made of stones. 

“On the back of the picture of the adobe house we are 
told much about the people who live in such houses. The 
story reveals why mud bricks are used for shelters and 
why these people dress as they do. Because the customs 
seem so sensible after we learn why they are followed. we 
understand these people better, and they do not seem 
queer to us. As you know. mise onceptions and misunder- 
standings between the people of the earth are the basis of 
much of the conflict in the world today. Pictures like 
these can help children to know more about our world 
neighbors. 

“Children need many good pictures to look at as they 
learn,” Miss Wise informed her attentive listeners. “Ac- 
tually, there are dozens of times each day when children 
are faced with new ideas, new situations, and new reading 
matter. No pictures for these have been supplied in their 
texts, or in available magazines or newspapers. Words 
alone are not always a satisfactory answer—-as you have 
just seen illustrated. What shall the pupils do then? Go 
on from day to day with only half-right mental pictures? 
Many things they read or hear about they'll never see. 

“But that situation need not exist. Good pictures are 
available. They are inexpensive. They are accurate and 
authentic. They will last for years. | collect all the good 
pictures | possibly can, from magazines and newspapers 
and calendars. | have dozens of them. But even those are 
not enough. And hardly ever can | find, in this manner. 
a well-arranged series of photographs that tell a complete 
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TO TELEVISION 


‘running story for children, | have asked you to furnish 
additional ones—-of this type-——not for me. but to help the 
children of your school. 

“How many of you like to read Life Magazine? Or 
Look? Or a similar picture magazine? How many of you 
enjoy the picture section of your Sunday newspaper?” 

Like interested pupils, the board members raised their 
hands in reply. 

“Why do you?” came the next question. “lll tell you 
why. It’s because you like fo see the people and the places 
and the happenings that you read about or hear dis- 
cussed—-things and events and great persons that you will 
probably never see at close range. How do you, as adults. 
learn? Why. with your eves as well as with your ears. Do 
you think children should be expected to spend their few 
short years in school trying to learn without adequate 
pictures ¢ 

“Let's get her the pictures,” said the president of the 
board. “Maybe we can look at them ourselves when the 
board meets and at the P. T. A. meetings.” 

And so. because she had proved that they were neces- 
sary for a good learning situation. Miss Wise got the sets 
of ple tures she asked for. 


Meet Mr. Noah Lott 


Mr. Noah Lott. too, was a firm believer in the value of 
flat pictures in a classroom. He was in his first superin- 
tendency. His board had allotted him a generous fund 
for school supplies. He wanted to spend the money wisely 

and for things the teachers needed. 

The teachers in his school were inexperienced. When 
Mr. Lott had asked them to fill in requisition sheets for 
teaching aids, their response had disappointed him. No 
one had mentioned flat picture sets. Several had made no 
request whatsoever. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Noah Lott was convinced that there 
was a need for picture teaching aids other than moving 
picture films, filmstrips, and slides. And so he quietly 
ordered several sets of good teaching pictures in the be- 
lief that, after first proving himself a good administrator. 
“there would come a day” when he would be in a posi- 
tion to introduce this valuable teaching aid into several 
of his classrooms. 
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Informative Clas Picture P 


IT'S PICTURES SHE NEEDS 


The sets had barely arrived and been installed on the 
supply-room shelf when Mr. Lott overheard the youngest 
and most earnest of his teachers confiding to a co-worker: 
“Am I being put on the spot by my sixth grade! They 
keep wanting to know all about radio and television: they 
ask me all sorts of things | can’t answer: how a tape re 
corder works: what makes television; what the Radio- 
Relay Skyway is. I send them to the encyclopaedias, but 
they still aren’t satisfied. | have promised to ask for help 
the next time I order books from the traveling library. 
But it’s pictures they need—as much as facts. And | just 
don’t know where such pictures are to be found.” 

But Mr. Noah Lott knew. In ten minutes he appeared in 
the youngest teacher's classroom with a packet of flat 
pictures under his arm. Spreading them out before her, 
he said, “I confess | overheard your conversation with 
Miss Jones about pictures. So I've brought you something 
that I believe will answer some of your pupil's questions 
Here’s the coast-to-coast Radio-Relay-Skyway—-the only 
one in the world. On the back of the picture is a simple 
explanation of relay towers and microwaves. This photo 
graph shows the video engineer at work in the control 
room. Here’s what goes on in a television studio. And 
with it, the story of how the television program is photo- 
graphed with light instead of film. These two photographs 
will make tape recording clear to your youngsters, espe- 
cially with the information on the back of the pictures. 

“These are just a few of the pictures you were wish 
ing for.” beamed Mr. Lott. “And after school tonight, go 
down to the supply room and look over the others in 
packets like this. They're yours to use—anytime you 
want them. And if you find you can't get along without a 
complete set for your own classroom, then you know what 
to do with that requisition sheet I gave you.” 

And so another teacher (in fact. all the teachers in Mr. 
Lott’s school) learned the easy way about the satisfaction 
of teaching with flat pictures. 

“We think films, filmstrips. and slides are wonderful.” 
remarked Mr. Lott to his board when he asked for a 
budget item of picture sets, “but for constant, all-year- 
round dependability, there’s nothing to compare with a 
good set of flat pictures—ready for use. right at hand. 


organized, classified, and—‘on the beam.’ 
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A Word to Wise Teachers 


You teachers will never be able to measure all the val- 
ues that accrue from the use of good picture sets in the 
classroom. Since they reach out to help the slowest learn- 
er, they are invaluable. The slow-learning child gets full 
benefit from a picture that he can hold and study. A 
photograph can be studied as long as necessary—there 
is nothing fleeting about it. 

You who would have your teaching made easier, pleas- 
anter, and more “alive” will see that in your classrooms 
there are flat pictures available for practically every 
teaching situation. You will scarcely ever feel you have 
enough. Your ery will be for “photographs and more 
photographs.” 

Every good teacher knows that to look at a picture and 
fo see a picture are not the same at all. While children 
instinctively like to look at pictures, they are not by in- 
stinct careful, thoughtful lookers. They may not always 
see all there is to see in a first viewing. That’s where a 
good teacher is needed. For in addition to teaching pupils 
to read words, she must help them to read pictures, One 
of our leading pictorial magazines is featuring a series of 
photographs for use in English classes.* The pictures are 
used as a basis for discussion. They aid in training young 
people to read into a picture not only what the photog- 
rapher captured on the lens but also the human interest 
story that is revealed in the surroundings, the facial ex- 
pressions, gestures, and so on. 

How are you as an enterprising teacher? Are you al- 
ways on the lookout for additions to your own file of 
illustrative materials? Is every magazine a storehouse 
for you? Sunday newspaper rotogravure sections may 
prove a veritable gold mine. Advertising brochures, 
pamphlets, calendars, posters—-you'll discover a fine sup- 
ply of attractive, timely, and authentic picture material 
on every hand, if you are picture-minded, 

What do you do with pictures that you collect in this 
exciting way? You know that unmounted pictures scat- 
tered here and there, in this drawer and that, spell in- 
evitable chaos and confusion. They are never in the right 
order. That means you rarely can find the right one at the 
right moment. 

So you, the smart teacher, become an organizer. You 
carefully cut pictures and paste them on mounting cards 
that will fit in the file with other pictures of a similar 
nature. You fasten an index tab on each card for quick 
identification and to help identify certain groups or se- 
quences. You paste informational matter on the back of 
the card. 

You will store your pictures in a methodical manner 
in a conspicuous, well-lighted, easy-to-get-at place. You 
will urge your pupils to make constant use of them. You 
will not mind the pictures becoming dog-eared, wrinkled, 
and faded. They are meant to be used! 

All the time you are using flat pictures with your 
pupils, you are counting the values. Gradually you be- 
come accustomed to that good feeling inside you—-a sense 
of being always prepared, always ready. Then, when a 
class discussion “emergency” arises, you are calm; you 
are relaxed: you have the answer. It’s there in the file. 
Simply put out your hand and—reach for a picture! 


‘What's in a Picture? LIFE Educational Service, Time and Life 
Building, New York 20, N 











An on-the-spot report 


by HUBERT J. DAVIS 


FILMS at WORK in OCCUPIED GERMANY 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN is pleased to be able to 
give its readers this firsthand report on the role 
of the information film in Occupied Germany. It is 
based on the actual observation and experience of 
the author during the last three months of 1952, 
when he served as Film Utilization Consultant to the 
U.S. Information Services in Germany. He was sent 
to Germany on an exchange basis and had no offi- 
cial status with the U.S. State Department. He wishes 
to make clear that the views expressed are strictly 
his own. 


HE ALLIED DEFEAT of Hitler's Germany in 1945 rung 
down the curtain on the second such world conflict 
within twenty-five years which had been touched off 
by the most misled, most hated, and most feared nation in 
the world. The four allied nations entered the occupation 
of Germany with serious intentions of punishing the 
guilty and crushing her war-making capacity so com- 
pletely that she could never again endanger world peace. 

Three years later the scales had dropped from the eves 
of the democratic powers and they beheld the insidtous 
designs of their Russian ally. The Cold War, Berlin Block- 
ade, and the almost total collapse of Great Britain empha- 
sized the imminent danger from communism. This forced 
the western democracies to do a complete about-face. They 
were now placed in the dubious position of wooing the 
Germans to their side to prevent communism from sweep- 
ing over all of western Europe. 

The democracies hurriedly lifted their remnant of the 
“German Demon” to his feet, snipped most of his bounds, 
gave him some crutches, and began to spin a halo of semi- 
respectability around him. They cleared away enough 
of the wartime ruins to provide a tortuous and precarious 
road toward self-sufficiency and democracy. They stabil- 
ized the German currency and provided millions of dollars 
of Marshall Plan funds to feed the hungry people and 
their ruined industries. Soon the limping culprit was mov- 
ing at such rapid pace toward industrial recovery that 
terror began to creep into the hearts of the neighbor na- 
tions who had suffered so much and so often from the 
mighty but misguided German nation. 

In 1948 the High Commission for Germany assigned the 
colossal task of reorientation of the whole German society 
to four agencies: The Educational and Cultural Relations 
Division, The Exchange Division, The Information Divi- 
sion, and the Public Relations Division. The success of a 
program carried out by these agencies has dispelled much 
of the fear and some of the suspicion of the European 
nations. 

The High Commission’s agencies pressed into service 
the best leadership and facilities available within the lim- 
its of the meager funds provided. They projected a pro- 
gram to reach teachers, journalists, public officials, lead- 
ers of the professions, the common man in the factory. 
office and on the farm. They worked through radio, news- 
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papers, libraries, concerts. cultural festivities, exchange 
of persons, and the small nucleus of democratic Germans. 

The 16mm documentary or information motion picture 
was selected as the most versatile and effective medium 
to provide basic materials with which to implement these 
educational agencies. Through the use of motion pictures 
they attempted to: 

1. Help the Germans renew their contacts with the 
oulside world. 

2. Reveal the structure and accomplishments of the 
democratic governments, their people, geography. eco- 
nomics, ways of living, cultural, educational and technical 
developments. 

3. Stimulate discussions, instigate action. and teach 
democratic procedures. 

tL. Acquaint teachers with the up-to-date functional 
utilization and integration of audio-visual materials in 
the school curricula. 

5. Provide concrete evidence of the theories, practices. 
attitudes, and characteristics of the U.S. and other demo- 
cratic countries. 


The Film Program 
Is Sponsored by German Film Committees 


Today the British, French. and U.S. occupied zones of 
Germany are served by twelve regional film and ex- 
hibits centers. Each region has an American film and 
exhibits oficer. He works with a well-trained staff of Ger- 
man assistants, Each center has a library of approximately 
600 titles with 1500 prints. several hundred filmstrips. 
tape recorders, facilities for preparing educational ex- 
hibits, and other necessary equipment. 

Local German committees do most of the work in the 
field. These committees stimulate the use of motion pic- 
tures, help schedule films, employ full-time projectionists, 
raise money to pay the salaries of projectionists, and pay 
the expense of operating cars for projectionists. There are 
more than 200 such committees at work. They are com- 
posed of school officials. representatives from churches, 
labor organizations, youth groups, government officials. 
and civic leaders. Each committee represents a popula- 
tion of at least 10,000 people and not more than 50,000. 

The film and exhibits officer provides each committee 
with films, projectors, and an automobile for the use of 
each projectionist. He takes care of the distribution of 
films and the repair and maintenance of equipment and 
films. He and his German assistants organize committees, 
provide in-service and pre-service training programs for 
the projectionists, and conduct leadership training courses 
for discussion leaders and for committee members. Since 
the program began in 1948, more than 5,000 projection- 
ists and discussion leaders have been trained. 

Any organized group of people which can assure the 
maximum use of a projector may secure one and use the 


(Continued on page 168) 
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THE READERS FIRST. The teacher helps the children 

acquainted with the film-correlated reading books before they see 
the film. (Pictured above with teacher Beatrice Ostern is pupil 
Beverly Greenberg and other members of Miss Ostern's 1A class.} 


HE CHILDREN at Lexington School are all deaf. most 
of them totally deaf either from birth or from a very 
early age so that they are unable to learn speech by th 

usual means of imitation. As a result they begin thei 

school life with little or no language. For such children 
visual education in all its forms is especially useful since 
they must depend on their eyes for almost all their learn 


ing. Because vocabulary building is a slow and painful 


process. reading—which can bring so much pleasure and 
is difficult to learn. That 


information to the deaf child 
difficulty is compounded by the fact that simple written 
material on suitable and interesting subjects is scarce 

How can interesting and worthwhile library activities 
be planned for these youngsters so handicapped by deaf 
ness? It occurred to this writer that the series of corre 
lated films and readers* used so successfully with hear 
ing children could be adapted to use with the deaf. As 
most Ep SCREEN readers probably know, the books to be 
used with the films include pictures from the films along 
with the words of the sound track or words following the 
sound track fairly closely. With hearing children. th 
films are usually shown first. followed by use of th 
readers. But reversing this process with our deaf children, 
we began to experiment with the primary film series last 
winter. 

The booklets for eight films—-Three Little Kittens. Gray 
Squirrel, Shep the Farm Dog, Farm Animals, The Fire 
man, The Mailman, The Food Store. A Day at the Fair 
were purchased in quantity. The week before a film was to 
be shown during the library period. the reading books 
were distributed by the librarian to the teachers involved 
Each teacher could spend whatever amount of time was 
required in preparation. The teacher would “tell’ the 
story with the children lip-reading. She would point out 
the still pictures in the book and put new key words on 
the blackboard. In these and other wavs. using the spr 


Produced and published respectively by Eneyclopaedia Britan 
nica Films and the D, C. Heath and Row, Peterson book companies 
See “An Adventure with Film-Readers” by Harriet Gorman, Jan 
uary 195] Ep Screen, page 13 
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DEAF CHILDREN 
SEE & LEARN 


by PATRICIA BLAIR CORY 


Librarian, Lexington School for the Deaf 
New York, N. Y. 


cial skills and“ techniques developed for teaching the 
deaf, the teacher would present the basic idea of the film 
and whatever new words or ideas she wished to em. 
phasize. 

These are extremely important steps. of course, since 
the children cannot receive any help—-storywise and 
languagewise—from the sound track itself. 

The purpose of the use of the booklets followed by the 
experience of seeing a motion picture is to help the chil- 
dren acquire new concepts, learn new words, get some 
speech practice, and get, too, some reading experience. 
Moreover, the motivation arising from the enchanting 
promise that they will “see a movie” is strong and the 
children apply themselves diligently. 

When the class arrives at the library properly prepared, 
the librarian asks a few questions about the subject or 
makes comments about things especially interesting to 
look for in the film. The film is then shown. 

The silence that follows the film is dramatic. The ex- 
pressions of complete satisfaction show that here is some- 
thing a litthe deaf child can enjoy and learn from (and 
understand more fully thanks to the pre-screening pre- 


(Continued on page 163) 


THEN THE FILM. In the library the children see the film that gives 
motion and life to the words and pictures in the reading books. 
{Librarian Patricia Blair Cory shown above should be familiar to 
most ED SCREEN readers because of her outstanding work on the 
American Library Association's four-year film project.) 
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San Jose students study by ear in the Tape Listening Center in the 
Arts Reading Room, College Library. 


THE TAPE RECORDE 


T SAN Jose State Couvece the tape recorder is “tak 

ing” not only Speech and Radio, but also Psychol- 

ogy, Science, Teacher Training, Foreign Languages. 
Literature, Music, and Drama. It “attends” lectures and 
occupies a long table in the Library. The tape recorder 
is accepted and respected in the academic program by 
both students and teachers. The more ubiquitous it be- 
comes, the more versatile it proves to be. Whatever the 
class or subject, it becomes a stimulant to both teaching 
and learning. 

The simplicity of operation and high fidelity of the 
modern tape recorder have, no doubt, encouraged the use 
of recordings in many classes that formerly made no use 
of them. In speech classes, however, where recordings 
have long proved to be an invaluable teaching tool, the 
tape recorder was eagerly adopted. At present. in the 
Speech Clinic, records of students before, during, and 
after training are preserved on 150-foot tapes, labeled 
and racked for reference. At the end of each term the 
tapes are cleared on a “degausser”, 
by the next group of students. 

Play rehearsals are recorded for study and evaluation 
Likewise in public speaking, debate, and oral reading. 
tape recordings enable the students to hear themselves 
and study their own performance objectively. Under the 
guidance of instructors, such self-evaluation results in 
rapid improvement in most cases. 

Music students, both individually and in groups. derive 
great benefit from the experience of listening to tape re- 
cordings of their own performances. The tapes can be 
played and relayed until the student himself identifies 
errors or successes. Recordings are routine in rehearsals 
of band, orchestra, and vocal groups. Playback of per- 
formance provides an objective method of evaluating 
group performance, as well as permitting enjoyment by 
the group of its own work. 

At San Jose, tape has also recorded rarely performed 
musical numbers played by members of the music faculty. 
These tapes augment the library of generally available 
musical selections. 


ready to be used 
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by RICHARD B. LEWIS 


Professor of Education 
Coordinator of Audio-Visual Services 
San Jose State College, California 


The more ubiquitous it becomes, 


the more versatile if proves fo be 


R GOES T0 COLLEGE 


Following a pattern being tested in numerous colleges 
and universities throughout the United States. San Jose 
State College is vitalizing foreign language instruction 
with the tape recorder. In addition to regular class work, 
instructors provide practice with tapes especially pre- 
pared for each class. For example, during a practice pe- 
riod, each student listens to a series of exercises pre- 
pared on tape by the instructor and responds orally on 
another tape recorder to questions and statements: when 
the tape is played back, the student hears both the in- 
structor’s words and his own; the comparison gives the 
student a basis for evaluating his own progress. Instruc- 
tors report that this use of tape recorders provides strong 
motivation for study. Actually, the demands for practice 
periods tax available equipment facilities. 

Other departments are developing techniques with 
tape to provide students with practice and self-evaluation. 
Business classes use recordings for the study of interview- 
ing techniques, for telephone practice, to analyze sales- 
manship methods, to test radio and TV advertising scripts. 
and to provide controlled typing and shorthand dictation. 
For the study of human relations and human behavior. 
psvchology classes use tapes for recording personnel in- 
terviews and sociodramas. 

Student teach>rs are recorded in their classrooms: 
later the supervising teacher and the student, in private. 
can review and evaluate the lesson taught without depend- 
ing upon memory as a basis for discussing what hap- 
pened. In teacher training classes. recordings of the 
classroom procedure of master teachers are played so 
that the classes may study recommended techniques as 
employed in actual situations. Teacher candidates pre- 
paring for student teaching experience can listen to the 
class activities of other student teachers; tape brings 
to the teachers’ college another vital technique for teacher 
preparation. 

In the radio department, all plays and other programs 
prepared for broadcasts are made on tape for release on 
local stations. Groups of radio students tape the perform- 
ances of student-written dramas for subsequent evalua- 
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tion by the entire class. Interviews for radio or fer elass 
room use are obtained on tapes. even at distances from the 


college. later to be used when convenient and appropriate 


A radio program, itself, is often extremely valuable 
for class instruction. The tape recorder can preserve a 
program from the air for use in class at any appropriate 
time, thereby removing the major obstacle to the use 
of radio programs in the classroom. Programs are re 
corded for classes in music. social science. speec h. pour- 
nalism., business. and the arts. When the program has 
served its purpose, the tape is “wiped” and is ready to 
use again. 

Only tape could provide such a project as that under 
taken by two girls a college Shakespeare course: An 
excellent one and one-half hour production of Hamlet was 
presented on a national radio network. The instructor 
wanted to preserve the full production for seminars and 
for literary club meetings but needed a shorter version 
for use in class periods limited to fifty minutes. The pro 
gram was recorded in full from the air. and a dubbing 
(duplicate tape) was made to protect the original. Two 
senior girl students volunteered to take an assignment 
to edit the radio play. With but a few minutes of instruc 
tion on how to operate a lape recorder. these girls under- 
took a project that gave them an insight into Hamlet that 
reading alone could not provide, and, at the same time 
produced a useful and valuable class project 


By playing and replaying the full version, the girls 
printed text of Hamlet to conform with the 
hour-and-a-half cutting produced on the air. They typed 
the edited version and proceeded to cut the script further. 


marked 


but preserved the key scenes and the continuity. Then. 
with two tape recorders and with splicing tape. they made 
a new dubbing of their short-version script. Their result 
ing fifty-minute version of Hamlet has preserved for many 
classes a performance of high quality and has perpetuated 
the work of the original cast on the air and the invest 
ment of the sponsor, $y the time their project was com 
plete, the two students had studied Hamlet with a thor 
oughness and understanding that few college students 
achieve. Important, too, is the fact that the last dubbed 
version of the play has maintained the quality of speech 





and music found in the original broadcast, a tribute to 
the efficiency of tape recording. 

The modern tape recorder is so efficient that science 
instructors and students have made recordings of local 
bird songs and sounds of insects and animals for class 
study and identification. 

For assemblies. or in classes. the words of visiting 
speakers are preserved on tape for subsequent use, and, 
when no longer timely. the speech is erased and the tapes 
are reused. On one occasion, when many more. people 
wished to hear a speech than could be accommodated at a 
luncheon, the economy and flexibility of tape were demon- 
strated. Rather than rent costly telephone lines to carry 
the speech to another hall, two tape recorders were 
placed in the banquet hall; after the first fifteen minutes 
of the address was recorded, the second machine con- 
tinued the recording on a second tape: meanwhile the 
first tape was carried to the college auditorium where the 
overflow audience heard the speech with only a twenty- 
minute delay. and before the first tape ran out, the 
second was delivered, so that both audiences heard an 
uninterrupted speech, with no loss in quality. 

Some members of the college faculty have used the 
tape recorders in private to study and improve their 
own lectures. The ease of tape recording invites such 
self-examination. A substitute professor recorded his pres- 
entations to provide a record of class development for the 
regular instructor. 

In a busy reading room of the college library a tape 
recordet! listening center is in constant use. Here ten 
earphone sets and a tape playback device permit students 

listen to speec hes. music. discussions. and special pro- 
jects without any disturbance to students reading nearby. 
Music appreciation students listen to tapes here upon 
which are re¢ orded short excerpts from musical selections 
and interpolated instructional commentary. On this listen- 
ing equipment. tapes prepared for English, Speech, Social 
Science, and other departments may be played for study 
by student groups. 

San Jose State Col- 
lege is now operating thirty-five recorders. The fact that 


lo provide these various services, 


hoth faculty and students continue to develop new uses 


(Continued on page 170) 


San Jose music professor Lydia Boothby records the Standard Sehool Broadcast on Friday monsing (left) for use in her class i in music education 


on Monday morning (right). 
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We Need Complete Films 


Yes, in the church field we need complete films. We 
reed films that have something to sav and get it said. 
But they must do more. They must get the folks ready to 
see and learn what the film has for them to see and learn. 
\fter this there is one more job for the complete film 
provide a follow-up. This follow-up (not a good term by 
any means) is simply getting the new stuff learned from 
the film related to previous learnings and also unlatching 
a window of curiosity so that more can be learned later on. 

Are we getting these films? By and large. no. Are we 
likely to get them soon? From what we see, no, 

We are still making films that need to be belabored 
with words—words before they are shown and more 
words after they are shown. This is the incomplete film. 
This is selling the visual short. This is exploiting the 
film just half way. 

if the film can get over the main facts, if it can cause 
learning to take place at all, then this job of getting the 
learner ready by the use of films should be taken seriously 
by our film planners. What we have now is a poor excuse 
for a film whic h has been organized by those who both 
understand life, the laws of learning. and the structure of 
educational stimuli which can get below the mental skin. 

Who wants to ride the horse of words six miles to an 
airport to catch a plane of pictures which will then rush 


you to a destination so fast that you can climb back on 


PREMIERE IN NEW ORLEANS. More than 200 New Orleans clergy 
and lay program leaders braved the city's most inclement weather in 
years to preview “I Beheld His Glory,’ Cathedral's new feature- 
length film. The showing was arranged by Cathedral's New Orleans 
distributor, Delta Visual Service, Inc., under sponsorship of the 
New Orleans Council of Churches. Pictured reviewing Cathedral's 
brochure on the film after the preview are (left to right): Francis 
Didier, representing Delta Visual Service; E. S. Lotspiech, Secretary, 
New Orleans Council of Churches; the Rev. Canon William S. 
Turner, Rector of Trinity Church, host to the group; the Rev. Mr. 
Robert H. Jamieson, District Director of Audio-Visual Aids, The 
Methodist Church; and Jamenette Hennessy, Chairman, Christian 
Education Department, New Orleans Council of Churches, who was 
in charge of arrangements. 
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the horse of words for a ride into town! That's what we 
are doing. 

When are we going to have the educational sense to 
see that if we need an expert to get us ready to learn 
what the film is to teach us and then the same or ahother 
expert to smear a varnish of words over what we did 
learn to make it stick, that we don’t have much of a film. 
Not much of a film if we actually take seriously the 1n- 
herent capacity of a soundly organized film to give expert- 
ence, 

When we see the use of a film as providing an experi- 
ence which is more powerful and deep that can be given 
by words alone. then we shall find ourselves becoming 
interested in the complete film. The readiness must be 
built in. So must the conclusion. The whole thing must be 
a whole. It must be conceived by educators who under- 
stand the inherent power of the visual and who are no 
longer satisfied with the present output of educationally 
impotent films slapped together for use in the church field. 

In terms of the film, it needs to be introduced. In 
terms of the learners, they need to be made ready ready 
to learn what the film was made to teach. This introduc- 
tion and this readiness material are very important. They 
should be carefully constructed out of film and not left 
as a verbal job for the teacher. 

In like manner the follow-up. Now we must button up 
verbally what was supposed to be learned. That’s not using 
the film technique far enough. We should take the time 
when planning a segment of learning to conclude it effec- 
tively. and the most effective way is the visual way. not 


the verbal. In other words. we need complete films. 


Reviews and News 


Cathedral's New Film 


I Beheld His Glory is a good film. It is a needed film. 
It tells a great and dramatic story——the story of Cornelius, 
the Centurion. who watched the crucifixion and witnessed 
the resurrection. From the disciple. Thomas. he learns of 
other events in the last days of Jesus’ life like the Last 
Supper. It is a moving story, with deep religious impact, 
and Cathedral places the church in its debt for having 
the faith and the courage such a production requires. 

Here is material everyone thinks he knows: about 
which he is likely to have strong opinions, to say nothing 
of strong likes and dislikes. These events have high theo- 
logical voltage, and great care must be exercised by all 
who are brave enough to translate this difficult Biblical 
material into concrete form. No one can exercise enough 
care to produce a film which will please everyone, 

Some will find the realism of the film disturbing. I 
am not certain that the churches are ready for moving 
close-ups of crucifixion scenes, or careful enough in their 
use “of films to keep them from little children. Let it be 


* Director of Religious Education, Lakewood, Ohio, Presbyterian 
Church. Address at 1616 Marlowe Ave., Lakewood 7, Ohio 
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understood by all that no flat picture can have even a 
fraction of the reality that a motion picture has. We heard 
some pretty loose talk about this point at the big premiet 
before the VEF of the Department of Christian Educa 
tion in Cincinnati. 

Here and there literalists will pea-shoot the film because 
it does or does not present their preconceived idea of what 
was said, done, or implied, forgetting that the Gospels 
were produc “cd by evangelists and not s ript writers. 

Let no one assume that he will be missing. anything 
vital to its message if his inclinations and his budget dik 
tate the use of the black and white version of this film. 
Here and there across the church there exists a superficial 
opinion that all films should be in color. In highly dra- 
matic material such as we have in / Beheld His Glory. 
color is a hindrance rather than a help because the mind 
tends to be diverted from the interaction of persons, where 
the message and meaning of the film resides, to all sorts 
of eye-catching details such as the plume on a helmet. 
the color of a beard or costume. A skillful direetor can use 
light to enhance dramat‘c action and effects if he is not 
fiddling around with the problems presented by color 
photography. In light entertainment films. color is an 
other matter entirely. 

We found the acting, taken as a whole. commendabl 
The new actor playing the role of Jesus will fall below 
the expectations of many. So will every one else who 
undertakes this role. We believe that he vave us a good 
interpretation of the role and indicated the power to grow 
in this role in the future. 

We hope the churches will use this film-—for it is a 
great and moving panorama of the closing events in the 
life of our Lord. We hope they will use it in all seasons 
of the year and not just during Lent and at Easter. for 
what it says is relevant to all of us all the time and is 


no more seasonal than the Gospel accounts themselves 


This Is the Life 


Concordia Films (3559 S. Jefferson Ave.. St. Louis 18) 
has released ten 30-minute films chosen from the popular 
TV series, “This Is the Life” (produced by Family Films. 
Inc.). The list of titles can be secured from your dealer. 
If the general quality level of one. As for Me and My 
House, which deals with religion and marriage. is main- 
tained throughout the ten, they will be enthusiastically 
received by the churches. (There will be comment in this 


department on the others from time to time. 


People of America 


Who Are the People of America? (produced by Cor- 
onet Films) is a good film. It shows that the people of 
America are the people of the whole world. It dramatizes 
the mixing of all these people to produce a great and 
gifted people. Here is a fine film for church and school 
whenever you wish to deal with this subject. It is highly 


recommended. 


The Living Word 


The Living Word is a 165-frame color filmstrip (avail 
able from Westminster Book Stores, Witherspoon Build 
ing. Philadelphia 7, Pa.) which can be secured with 


the script on either records or tape. On records it is 
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DRAMATIC FILMS 
FOR THAT 
POST-EASTER 
SLUMP! 


e MORE FOR PEACE 
A full scale production featuring a distinguished cast of 


Hollywood players... 


MORE FOR PEACE is the probing drama of one man's 
search for Christian ideals in a troubled wor'd... 


A NEW RELEASE 
sound * 45 minutes * Life Time Lease $200 * Rental $i0 


Dealers: Write for Special Offer 

* Second Chance 

* A Wonderful Life 6 

NOW IS THE TIME TO STOCK YOUR FILMS FOR DAILY 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 


* Puppet Films: 


1. Four Parables 2. Story of Joseph 3. Story of Moses 


Each— 


* Creation 


For further information o illustrated brochure write to 


Dept. R1-4. 


The Religious Film Association, Inc. 


220 Fifth Avenue e New York |, N. Y. 








available at 78 or 331% rpm: on tape at 334 or 7% ips. 
The running time is 31 minutes. The filmstrip tells how 
God’s actions and words in the life of his people passed 
from the word-of-mouth, storytelling stage to become 


the written record of the Bible. (To be previewed.) 


Presbyterian History 


Presbyterians can now show some of their history. Pro- 
duced by the Presbyterian Historical Society (Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia), the 47-frame 19-minute 
color filmstrip Presbyterians in American History pre- 
sents some of the church’s stalwarts with pride and accu- 
racy. Taken as a whole, the pictures are excellent. The 
commentary is a little too historical and needs to be re- 
cast in a more dramatic and engaging format. (This, we 
are told, is being done.) Here is a filmstrip every Pres- 
byterian church should acquire for its A-V library. There 
is a printed script and a script on 71-ips magnetic tape. 
According to Charles A. Anderson of the Society, this is 
the first of a series to be produced. To get it, ask your 
dealer or write to the Society. 


For Every Child 


Thirteen major denominations, working through the 
Department of Audio-Visual and Radio Education of the 
Division of Christian Education of the NCC, have pro- 
duced For Every Child, a film designed to confront adults 
with the need of all children for faith in God and to stim- 
ulate in adults a sense of responsibility to provide for 
meeting this need. The plans for the film originated with 
the Children’s Work Committee of the NCC. Supervised 
by the Broadcasting and Film Commission of the NCC, 
it was produced by Paul F. Heard, Ine. 

After challenging its audience to think of all children 
and their growing-up tensions, it gets right down to cases. 
Amid good church people are children growing up with- 
out adults to share their faith in God with them. One of 
these adults is a certain Mr. Wilcox, who backs away from 
teaching a class so violently that he falls right into the 
job. And, lo and behold, he comes to respect the job, to 
like it, to see its importance, to see his pupils grow, and 
to feel his own Christian faith developing. 

Seldom has any film had a more auspicious premiere. 
Shown before an eager audience at the February meeting 
of the Division of Christian Education in Cincinnati, we 
shall give below the reactions of some of those present to 


the film: 


“LT thought it realistic in that it did not overplay the simplicity 
of the teaching task. So often we are apt to make it seem easier 
than it really is. I liked the real honesty of the film.” 

R. F. Amos, Moravian Church, Winston Salem, N. C. 


“IT liked its excellent photography. It is a timely film. It can 
be used for leadership training in the local church, for worship, 
in the recruitment of leaders and for parents groups.” 

Mrs. Veima Frasnen, Director, Christian Education, 
S. California Council of Churches 


“Very good on the whole. | liked its naturalness; the humor. 
I would like to have this film shown to prospective teachers; in 
training institutes for new teachers; and to parents to help them 
see the teacher's side.” 
Cuartes W. Krause, A-V Director, Presbyterian 
Chureh U. S., Richmond, Va. 


“I liked it because it dealt realistically with the problem of the 


teacher in relation to the children, and with problem of enlist 
ment. I was also pleased that it showed the problems of the chil 
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NOW PUT WATT'S INTO THEM. This picture from the filmstrip 
"Presbyterians in American History” shows Chaplain James Caldwell 
at the Battle of Springfield, June 23, 1780, distributing copies of 
Watt's Metrical Psalms to the soldiers who had run out of wadding 
for their rifles. His words—''Now put Watt's into them"—became 
a famous battle cry. 


dren and did not try to answer them in easy ways, and that it 
left problems unsolved for future discussion.” 
Herman Wornom, General Secretary, Religious 
Education Association, New York 


“I was glad to see that it was the superintendent rather than 
the minister who was making the appeal--a layman to a layman. 
The children were so appealing that one could scarcely refrain 
from throwing his arms around them. Using the tune ‘Adeste 
Fidelis’ as background music when Wilcox was making his deci 
sion to take the class, was a master stroke.” 

A. Harpine Priest, Church of England in Canada 
Toronto 


Taken as a whole I liked the film. But there are certain 
things that detract somewhat. in my opinion, from. its 


effectiveness. For example, | found the beginning too long 


and preachy. | wondered why it had been shot in color 


since none of the message and effect of the film depends 
in any manner on color and since color in a film of this 
kind tends to divert the attention from what the film is 
“saying.” | was surprised at the philosophy of enlistment 
implied. This film came from some pretty high sources to 
have this finger-in-the-dike viewpoint on recruitmient. 
Again, no processes of leadership education were shown 
or implied. Do we want to give new and_ prospective 
teachers the idea that they are getting into a situation 
which is completely sink-or-swim? A motivational film 
should show what ought to be as well as what is. To the 
old hand in seeing films, it was obvious that this film 
suffered, like the broth, from too many cooks. The next 
time those who develop the treatment should let the pro- 
ducers do the translating into the visual. 





ARE YOU A VEF MEMBER? 


The Visual Education Fellowship of the Division of Christian 
Education (National Council of Churches of Christ) is worth 
every cent of the $5 it costs to be a member. Ministers, directors 
of religious education, and other church workers will profit from 
the VEF Newsletter, the evaluation bulletins, and especially from 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide. A copy of the Guide should be 
in the ofhce of every church in the country to help in the selection 
of audio-visual materials, For complete information about mem 
bership privileges, write the VEF at 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, 


Illinois. WSH 
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Evaluation of New Films 





L. C. LARSON, Editor 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


Homespun 


(Instructional Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wil 
mette, Illinois) 21 minutes, 15mm, sound, color, 1952. $170 
Produced by Elmer Albinson and Harry Webb 


Description of Contents: 

In this film, Mrs. Mandelina Oberg tells the story of how 
in later life, she turned for recreation to the craft of 
spinning and weaving which she had learned as a child in 
Sweden. 

She says that when her relatives in Sweden write to 
ask what she ard her husband Robert are doing now o 
their farm in Minnesota, she explains that since her 
children are grown and living elsewhere, she has become 
interested in weaving again. She also says that all of the 
equipment which she uses in preparing the thread and 
weaving the cloth was handmade many years ago. 

She explains each process as she is shown shearing 


an angora goat, carding the wool, and spinning. the warp 
thread. She also comments on the family preference fo1 
home-ground coffee as Robert is shown preparing it, and 
on the family cat who lies near the spinning wheel and 
purrs as she feeds her kittens. When the thread has been 
wound into skeins, Mrs. Oberg washes it carefully and 
hangs it in the sun to dry. She discusses the use of various 
plants as dyes while she is shown gathering leaves, boil 
ing them down, and weighing the wool to be dyed. 

The preparation for weaving begins with winding th« 
thread onto a bobbin and then onto the big reel and the 
loom itself. After the loom is threaded, Mrs. Oberg dem 
onstrates the winding of the colored weft threads on paper 
quills, which are put into Swedish boat shuttles for easy 
handling. She explains that the pattern, when writter 
down, is called a “draft” and is read much like music; hers 
are adaptations of Scandinavian patterns. She then settles 
into the rhythm of the loom, which she says requires the 
work of the hands, the feet, and the head. 





obvious satisfaction in work well done 
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CAROLYN GUSS, Assistant Professor, School of Education 
BETTY STOOPS, Assistant in Selection, Audio-Visual Center 


Indiana University, Bloomington 





Film reviews and evaluations on these pages are based upon 
discussions by a preview committee composed of Indiana Univer- 
sity faculty members, public school teachers, students of audio- 
visual education, and staff members of the Audio-Visual Center 
at Indiana University. 

Preview prints should be sent directly to the Audio-Visual Center. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 





When the warp is gone, Mrs. Oberg cuts the cloth from 
the loom and holds it up for a close view of the honeysuckle 
patterr. She then shows a completed table runner, a bed- 
pread, and a table cloth. Now it is time for coffee, which, 
she explains, makes one feel good inside, just as spinning, 
weaving, or any other worthwhile accomplishment does. 


Committee Appraisal: 

Mrs. Oberg’s narration, expertly edited from tape-re- 
ded conversations, gives this film unique charm, Her 
homely philosophy, her preference for the long-used pat- 
terns of working and living, her obvious satisfaction in 
work well done, her appreciation of simple beauty, and 
her very manner of speech contribute as much to the film’s 
effectiveness as do the visuals, which are interesting in 
themselves. The entire process of making thread and 
weaving cloth is shown in enough detail to interest crafts 
groups; yet the film should also be suitable for general 
use with adult groups to show how one woman has ad- 
justed to her new-found leisure time, 


. 
Farmyard Babies 
(Coronet Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chicago I, 
Illinois) 11 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white or 
color, 1952. $50 or $100. Teacher’s Guide available. 


Description of Contents: 

This film follows Daisy, the farm dog, as she goes about 
her rounds one spring morning, visiting the various farm 
animals and their babies. 

rhe action of the film begins in a classroom in which 
the pupils and the teacher are busy assembling and dis- 
cussing a model farm. The teacher, apparently addressing 
the audience, says that the children are enjoying their ex- 
periences with their model farm and the stories about 
the people and animals on it. As she reports that their 
favorite story concerns the baby animals, the scene of the 
classroom dissolves into an actual farmyard scene; the 
film then shows the story as she tells it. 

The pear trees in bloom in the orchard, the wild flowers 
in the woods, and the warm breezes show it is a spring 
day. Daisy, after a drink from the creek, returns to her 
two little fat puppies. She is satisfied when she sees that 
they are finishing a bow! of milk and are safe. When she 
begins to leave, they whine and start to go with her. A 
stern bark from Daisy leaves no doubt in the puppies’ 
minds but that they are too little to go with her. 

In the barn Daisy finds Fluffy and her kittens. The kit- 
tens mew as Fluffy settles down to feed them. Daisy con- 
tinues on her way until she comes to a mother hen and 
her chickens. Daisy interestedly watches the mother hen 
show her babies how to find feed and listens as the mothe 
hen clucks to the chickens and they answer her. Daisy, 
in turn, visits the turkeys, the pigs, the geese, the sheep, 
the ducks, the horses, and the cows. On each of her visits 
she stays long enough to watch the behavior of the animals 
and to hear the old and young animals “talk” to each 
othe! 


Her morning rounds completed, Daisy returns to he 
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excellent and intimate close-up photography 


puppies and, like all mothers, thinks her own babies are 
the cutest ones on the farm. The film then returns to the 
classroom, where the teacher concludes by saying that 
this is the children’s favorite story and inviting the aud! 
ence to exchange stories about farm animals—how they 
grow and what they do for the farmer 


Committee Appraisal: 

Designed for reading and for language expression, this 
film should be useful for (1) stimulating a discussion of 
farm animals, (2) providing information on the behavio1 
and characteristics of farm animals and their young, and 
(3) developing an understanding of the contributions of 
farm animals to the farmer. The indigenous sounds of 
both the mature and young animals, the excellent and inti- 
mate close-up photography, and the numerous opportuni 
ties for audience participation are among the strengths 
of the film. Even though the primary grades are the target 
audience, the previewing committee’s enjoyment of the 
film suggests a wider range 


> > 
Seminole Indians 
(International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Boule 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, color. 
$100. Produced by University of Minnesota Audio-Visual 
Education Services. 
Description of Contents: 

This is the story of the 600 Seminole Indians who liv 
in the Everglades of Florida. 

As an artist sketches a village scene, the commentator 
reviews the history of the Seminoles and explains the 
meaning of the symbols on a totem pole. The open-sided 
huts with roofs of palmetto leaves and raised floors which 
offer protection against floods and snakes are described 
as well suited to their surroundings. 

The women are shown paddling a dugout canoe, wash 
ing clothes, combing their long hair, sewing, making 
souvenirs for the tourist trade, stringing beads, and mak 





CULTIVATE YOUR GARDEN BIRDS 


(10 minutes color Sale $100) 
2 A University of Minnesota Production. A beautifully pho 
e tographed study of neighbortood bird life which took 
several years to produce. Suitable for all ages. Sold 
exclusively by 
INTERNATIONAL F'LM BUREAU, INC. 
§7 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 








ing sweet-grass baskets. Heavy strings of beads, elaborate 
silver jewelry, and bright-colored clothing are shown as 
evidence of the Seminoles’ love of color and beauty. 

The men, who like to hunt and fish, are shown skinning 
frogs which they will sell. While a family is shown eating 
around an open fire, the commentator says that until 
recently the Seminoles have had little contact with modern 
civilization. However, even though they have plenty of 
food and other resources, their old pattern of life is grad 
ually being disturbed. The faces of the old people, shown 
in many close-ups, refiect their concern over the new 
experiences and problems which the young people face. 

In closing, the artist wonders whether the Seminoles’ 
way of life will continue or disappear. 


Committee Appraisal: 

An excellent use of close-ups and a sincere appreciation 
of a little-known culture make this a valuable addition 
o the rather long list of films on American Indians. It 
is suitable for all age levels from intermediate to adult, 


for groups interested in sociolog anthropology, or at 
The faces of the old peopl » and the details of clothing, 
jewelry, and coiffures should be of special interest to 


adult audience 


Le Haut de Cagnes 


(Audio-Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayn 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
color. Photographed by Dr. George Borglum. $80. Teacher's 
Guide and ten 2” x 2” Kodachrome slides included in the 
purchase price 


Description of Contents: 

This film discusses the everyday activities of the people 
in Haut de Cagnes, France, in French of intermediate 
difficulty. 

A map and actual views show the location of Haut de 
Cagnes, a French village between the Alps and the Medi 
terranean. As the camera gradually moves into the town, 
its steep, narrow streets, an elaborate chateau, middl 
class homes, the cemetery, and the clock tower in the 
church come into view. The people of the village are shown 
dragging a loaded cart up a bumpy street, lounging in the 
warm sun, carrying wood, getting water, leading a donkey 
and a goat, carrying on earnest conversations, and paint 
ing landscapes. Children are also seen playing in the 
streets as their elders go about their work, and the pets 
of both the rich and the poor wander about. The influence 
of Renoir and other artists on the atmosphere of the vil 
lage is mentioned, and the camera withdraws for a long 
view of the landscape, as the narrator says that Haut de 
Cagnes is a typical French village. 


Committee Appraisal: 

Designed for use in fourth-semester high school o1 
second-semester college French classes, this film is ex 
cellent for presenting life in a French village both visu 
ally and verbally. The vocabulary used is carefully con- 
trolled, and complete word lists are presented in the 
detailed teacher’s guide. Comprehension tests are also 
included, since the producer has found that students 
actually comprehend more of the film than they realize 
before testing themselves. Teachers of French have in- 
dicated that this film sets a highly desirable pattern fo1 
future productions. The color photography is unusually 
good, the subject matter is interesting, the diction is 
excellent, the sound is very well recorded, and the guide 
contains much valuable help. As the producer suggests, 
the film is probably most effective when shown several 
times. 


LIFE ... “World's Greatest” 


“GREAT BALLERINA" 
ULANOVA in "Swan Lake" 


1 Reel Sale $36 


BRANDON FILMS, INC, veo: « pay ke 


New York 19. N.Y 
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DEAF CHILDREN SEE & LEARN 
(Continued from page 157) 





paration) without the strain of the severe extra effort of 


concentration required to lip-read and cope with words 
The children will go back to the words that they must 
master. but while the film is being shown. they are learn 
ing delightedly in a visual language peculiarly their ow1 

When the lights come on. the children are ready to act 
out the film story (to make sure there is comprehension 
of all the points). to go over the reading books again 
and to talk about the many puzzling concepts. For ex 
ample. artificial respiration as practiced in The Fireman 


of conversation! So did th 


proved to be quite a oo 
idea that baby chicks can be sent through the mail. as 


shown in The Mailman. The concept of “winning —of 
being awarded a “blue ribbon” or first prize—-as shown 


in | Day al the Fair requires consicde I ible explanation 
and discussion. 
What have the experiments with the films and corre 


lated readers convinced us of if we needed convincing 7 


First. the action in the films-—for example. seeing the 
mailman walk down a street and deposit mail in a box 
is essential to understanding in the case of deaf children 
Second. the still picture frozen on the page of the book 
for the child to study as long as he wishes is equally 
sential to understanding. And. third. there is no sub 
stitute for the words to be read. the written explanatory 
text in the film reader. In the final analysis. it is the com 
bination of all three factors that has made the operation 
successful. 


Teacher appreciation has been widely expressed. The 
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flexibility of the program has permitted each class to 
roceed at its own pace and each teacher to select her 
wn points of em] hasis. One teacher, for instance, whose 
\ class was at the pre-reading level. ignored the book- 
ts as readers but made original and imaginative use of 
oth films and books by stressing in her preparation the 
ial studies content. nature study, picture interpretation 
plus the concept of sequential stories (a very difficult 


por t to get across to de al childre ni. 


This year a new group of children is again trying out 
the primary film series. and the program is being ex- 
panded to include the intermediate grades through the 
ise of the “Children of Other Lands” series in geography. 


We wish there were many more correlated books and 
films for elementary and junior high use. Until there are, 
we are going to try our own correlation of biographies, 
poetry. and novels with such films as Loutsa May Alcott, 
Ben Franklin, Longfellow, ete. 


In the extraordinarily energetic drive that visual-educa- 
lion specialists. teachers, adult educators, librarians, and 
others have made over the years to encourage wider 
ind better use of films and allied materials in school and 
community programs. | suspect that the promotion of 
visual materials with the handicapped has been relatively 
neglected, At least | can recall no reference to it at any 
film conference Vye attended in the past ten years. Fur- 
thermore. | find very few references to the subject in the 
literature of either the film field or the field of education 
for the deaf. | believe readers of EpuCaTioNAL SCREEN 
would do a great service by drawing attention to the ad- 
vantageous use of visual materials with all handicapped 
persons and by reporting successful practices and ex- 


periments, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 
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Instruct il Films makes it possible for you to get from one 
ree, fils from outst ng le ng producers. As a result you 
pet ¢ the « i vide network of representa 
ves and librarie n Choose from 250 outstanding films 
ring a wide variety of ject areas, such as Art and Literature 
ce, Re ! H 4 r nearest IF representative 

t the Rent-to-Own and Packave-Purchase Plans 


* Instructional Films, Inc Dept. ES-43 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


entiemen: Please send me free of charge, the 1953 Refer 
ence/Price List of all Instructional Films 


Zone State 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS, INC. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue * Wilmette, Illinois 
RENTAL AND PREVIEW LIBRARIES 


Hollywood * Atlanta * Birmingham, Mich. * Cleveland 
New York * Boston * Dallas * Portland, Oregon 
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FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


THE AMERICAN FARMER AND OUR FOOD SUPPLY 
Grade Level intermediote and Jr. High 


The American Farmer is an important man in our lives. Farming is one of 
the big jobs in the world. The American farmer has often been called the 
"backbone" of the American people. This series of nine FULL COLOR FILM- 
STRIPS shows how the farmer markets his products, how railroads, aeroplanes 
ships, trucks and roads help him in his work. How the American farmer has 
helped to develop the West, and what our government does to help the 
farmer is brought out in this series 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 

ANIMALS ON THE FARM DAIRY FARMING 
MACHINES ON THE FARM CATTLE RAISING 
WHEAT FOR BREAD FRUIT FARMING 

TRUCK FARMING 


Each set contains nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS $9500 
together with TEACHER'S MANUAL Price Per Set 


For a PREE copy of the new, colorful fully illustrated 
1953 Eye Gate House catalog, write to Dept. ES-8 


EYE GATE HOUSE, Inc. 


PUvisiio me Abitl. la Vishemieme. LO) lti@alel. | 


2716 Forty First Ave. - Long Island City, N. Y. 


CORN FOR ALL 


16 MM ENDORSED YOUTH GUIDANCE FILMS "535 
RaW GOSSIP 


New film on evils of gossip—for teenagers. 


MILL OTHER SID DAVIS YOUTH GUIDANCE FILMS: 


SINTEIRIE «ALCOHOL 1S DYNAMITE NAME UNKNOWN 
WHY TAKE CHANCES? THE DANGEROUS 
WRITE 


NO SMOKING STRANGER 
SID DAVIS PRODUCTIONS 


THE TERRIBLE TRUTH 
3826 COCHRAN AVE., SO. LOS ANGELES 56, CALIF. 





The Museum 
Filmstrip Club 


A new color filmstrip each month Oct. through 
May. $20 for 8 months. Write for sample study 
guide with 40 illustrations and full information 


MUSEUM EXTENSION SERVICE 
10 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








SOUTHWEST INDIANS 


New sound films in brilliant color. Produced by an experienced educator 


TRIBE OF THE TURQUOISE WATERS—Presents transportation, their vil- 
lage, basket making and sweat lodges of Havasupais deep in the Grand 


Canyon 
Avalon Daggett Productions 
441 North Orange Drive, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 














For The Best In REEL Entertainment It's 


PICTORIAL FILMS INC. 


1501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








HEIDENKAMP BIRD FILMS 


Preducer & Distributor Eastern Representative 
oMEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES ALBERTSEN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
538 Gien Arden Drive 1105 Park Avenue 

Pittsburgh 8, Pe. New York 28, N. Y. 











- RECORDS on REVIEW 





MAX U. BILDERSEE, Editor 


WORLD HISTORY is a general area which has long 
needed expert exploitation with the needs of secondary 
schools and colleges borne in mind. Recordings covering 
particularly the development of our European backgrounds 
have been conspicuous by their absence. 

The first effort in the direction is a credit to Columbia 
Records, which produced two recordings titled “You Are 
There” (reviewed in the June, 1949 Ep SCREEN). 

More recently Audio Classroom Services (323 S. Frank- 
lin, Chicago 6, Illinois) has undertaken an ambitious 
project also in this direction. In general, the recordings 
are worthy of the attention of secondary schools for use 
in classes studying world history from the time of the 
Phoenician trades to more modern times. 

Although many recordings include study aids of a sort, 
those offered with the “World History” set deserve special 
mention. For each of the twelve sequences in the series, 
the manual offers specific assistance to the teacher. Sum- 
marized are the objectives of the recorded presentation, 
background, script summary; there is a section devoted 
to questions for discussion, a list of key terms and per- 
sonalities, suggested student activities, and a list of 
sources. The manual will be extremely useful to the 
teacher in planning the most effective use of the discs. 

The recording of “The Phoenician Traders” impressed 
us as being worthwhile, giving students a picture of the 
development and methods of trading at the height of 
Phoenician trade domination. The script is satisfactory, 
the recording somewhat stilted. Useful in the classroom 
on the senior high school and college level, the disc should 
prove an asset in a school library. 

Pericles, Phidias, and Socrates are portrayed for sec- 
ondary school students explaining the roles of government, 
art, and philosophy in “The Golden Age of Greece”. This 
recording can be exceptionally useful, being simple, clear 
and concise. 

A simulated broadcast technique, featuring ‘on the 
spot” broadcasting, is employed to depict both a “Turning 
Point for Rome” and the “Decline of Rome’. Each of 
these recordings, the first dealing with the election of 
Tiberius Gracchus as Tribune in 133 B. C. and the second 
with the return of a defeated Roman army, explain the 
development of the social, economic, and military weak- 
nesses which led to the end of the Roman era. 

The Middle Ages are portrayed through “The Feudal 
Manor”, which depicts the problem of the serf, and “Towns 
Against Feudalism”, which summarizes the social and 
economic growth which forced the nobles to relinquish 
their local powers and the reasons behind the development 
of stronger central governments. Both recordings are 
useful in high schools. The second is better in our opinion 
because it summarizes the past and positively indicates 
the next steps. The center of the story is the granting 
of a “Charter of Liberties’ to Dortmund. “Gateway to 
Discovery” summarizes Portugal’s contributions to world 
wide discovery and travel. Scientific history is treated 
through “The Renaissance Scientists”, a somewhat con- 
fusing portrayal of the death of Copernicus. The latte 
will be more useful with college and adult groups than 
with high school students. 

The dawn of the modern world is treated through four 
recordings titled “The Rights of Man”, “Prussia Forges 
a Nation”, “The Emerging of Japan”, and “The Building 
of an Empire”. The summary of the “Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the Citizen” is particularly useful 
and should appeal to high school students. The other 
three titles should be somewhat more useful in colleges 
than in high schools, but can be used on either level if 
the listening group is carefully prepared for the listening 
experience. 

Audio Classroom Services has also produced a series 
of recordings on “American History” (reviewed in the 
December, 1951 Ep SCREEN). 
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LOOKING at the LITERATURE 


BETTER LEARNING THROUGH CURRENT MATE- 
RIALS by Lucien Kinney and Katharine Dresden. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, California. Revised, 1952. 
215 pages. $3.00. 

The revised edition of Better Learning Through Current 
Materials is a valuable guide to the use of current mater! 
als in classrooms as it provides for the teacher a collection 





of “case studies,” numerous examples of how to use mag 
azines, books, pamphlets, films, radio broadcasts and tele 
casts. The examples were taken from the recorded experi 
ences of participants in a workshop in the use of current 
materials in teaching. The publishers emphasize the addi 
tion of three chapters not present in the first edition 
“Learning to Solve Life’s Problems,” “The Community as 
a Current Material,” and “Review and Preview.” 

These three new chapters attempt to bring meaningful 
statements of successful experiences to him who is trying 
to translate modern theories of education into instructional 
programs. It is rewarding to find a publication of this 
kind that gives the new teacher material on detailed class 
room procedures that recognize individual differences and 
uses the potentials of a number of tactics to achieve ex 
pertness in teaching 


USING CURRENT MATERIALS TO STUDY CURRENT 
PROBLEMS by Jean D. Grambs. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 1952. 31 pages. $1.00. 

Using Current Materials to Study Current Problems 
is also a most valuable guide for the classroom teache) 
and provides three “kinds of aid to the Social Studies 
teacher: 

“It points out ways in which the teacher can direct the 
learning of young people and help them toward insight 
into current social problems. 

“It suggests kinds of instructioral materials that can, 
and indeed must, be used for understanding these prob 
lems. 

“It outlines teaching procedures appropriate to the 
modern Social Studies classroom.” 

Booklets of this kind do much to assist a teacher to plar 
for developing units of study assignments that can stim 
ulate studerts’ interest and give them significant infor 
mation with which to arrive at conclusions that satisfy 
them as learners. 

Interesting indeed is the fact that there are many kinds 
of materials available to most teachers, though too often 
the teachers do not make full use of them. Modern educa 
tion uses many more things than education of the text 
book-question-answer era. Really it takes far more plan 
ning for the teacher to use this newer approach than before 
or perhaps the planning should emphasize patterns of 
work, sources of information to use in the unit of study, 
and an appraisal of results which has direct meaning to 
the student. 


Appreciative should be the one finding such a significant 


resource guide for social studies teaching 
JAMES P. FITZWATER, Director of Visual Education 
Chicago Public Schools 


The Projector 





YOSEMITE: END OF THE RAINBOW 


(A Guy D. Haselton Production) 
The most outstanding pictorial tour ever filmed 
of this world-famous national park. 
Two reels—lé6mm sound color 
Sale $180.00 Rental $7.50 
Also available in one-reei edition 
Write for free catalog 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 De Longpre Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 
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EVERYTHING 


FINEST PRO 
IHECTION ot Slides, 
standard and handmade, with 750-1,000 watt 


llumunation—real daylight projection. Tustructor 






faces the class 


PACHISTOSCOPE, indispensable for efficient 


~ 


teaching ot skills needed for spelling and reading. 


MICRO-PROJECTION, with magnification up 
106 chameters on the s« reen, tor entire class to see 

rOscOpE subject 
INCH SLIDES and SURIP FILM are shown 
ith brilhant Keystone dlumination, up 
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All with 1 Projector. Write for circular 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna 


Si 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 


KEYSTONE 


=F OVERHEAD PROJECTOR 


6mm 


Complete Technical and Editorial 
Services to 16 mm Business, Educa- 
tional and Religious Film Producers 





SCRIPT PREPARATION 
TITLES AND ANIMATION 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

SOUND RECORDING 


RE-RECORDING 
from magnetic tape or film 


MUSIC LIBRARY 
EDITING AND CONFORMING 


GEO. W. COLBURN 
LABORATORY, INC. 


164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Edee-Numbered Work Prints—Color Masters— 
Duplicate Negatives— Release Prints 
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“FIBERBILT” 
CASES 


“THEY LAST 
INDEFINITELY’ 


Equipped with steel 
corners, steel card 
holder and heavy 


web straps 


Only original 

Fiberbilt Cases 

bear th's 
TRADE MARK 


“Your Assurance 
of Finest Quality’’ 


SOLD BY ALL 
ae ta LEADING DEALER: 


For témm Fiilm—400° to 2000° Reels 
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EERLESS 
444 4BAKS Lb 

FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
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Write for your copy now Protective and preservative treatments 


Rejuvenation Treatments 





MAKE YOUR OWN SLIDES 
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RAD!O-MATS—Regular Size 3'/4"' x 4"’ 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2"' x 2"° 
Sold by Audio-Visual, Photo & Theotre 
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RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. V, 
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SSM™M. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 
INCE 1931 MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS SINCE 193! 
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MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 
How to Study—Atomic Disaster—Figure Drawing 
EW—School Bus Safety—-Water Conservation 


VISUAL SCIENCES, Box 599€, Suffern, New York 
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films. To date there are approximately 1300 projectors 
and 21.000 prints of films in use. 

The film and exhibits officers find many outlets for thet 
films. They spensor open-air showings during th» warm 


weather: make border show ings in mobile units: and 


show films to youth and refugee camps. at cultural fest 
vals. church. trade and civic conventions. 

There are thirty-five Information Centers. known a- 
America Hauser. located in the leading cities throughout 
Germany. These centers also use many of the films. Kach 
center has its own projection equipment and film library 
and a well-planned program for using films. 

\ special library of medical films is maintained at 
Munich for use by the University Medical Schools and 
other interested groups. Many special English-version 
films are distributed from this center. 

The regional film and exhibits offices are administered 
by a central organization which has its headquarters in 
Munich. This office is staffed with audio-visual specialists. 
opinion experts, and other trained technicians. This is 
the German branch of a World Information Service spon 
sored by the U.S. State Departm “nt. 

Films used in the German program are selected by a 
Public Affairs Film Review Board in Germany. Most of 
the films selected are those which have been produced 
and used in America or other democratic countries. Each 
film selected is carefully edited and synchronized into 
the German language. 

The Film Review Board also suggests topics for films 
which are specially adapted for the German program 
These films are made by a production unit in Germany. 
Some of the current topics in production are: Free Berlin 
German Integration into Western Europe, Refugees in 
Europe, Labor and Management Relations. 

The production unit is located in Munich. It uses one of 
the best-equipped and most up to-date studios in Europe. 
This studio was developed by Hitler and used in produc- 
ing propaganda films. It is staffed with professional 
writers, technicians, directors. and editors. Most of them 
have been trained in Hollywood. 

This unit produces, in addition to l6mm films, several 
full-length 35mm documentary films each year. It also 
produces a monthly newsreel. These are distributed first 
through 200 German theaters. Later they are made avail 
able to the film and exhibits centers in l6mm stock. 


German Schools Use Many Information Films 

The American films are used by many organized groups. 
but the German schools are the greatest users. In general. 
school utilization is effective. There are many discourag- 
ing utilization problems, however. which have not yet 
been adequately solved. The lack of trained teachers is per- 
haps the biggest problem. Few teachers except a small 
number who have attended the leadership training courses 

have had any training at all in the use of audio-visual 
materials. The average teat her does not see the possibility 
of using a film for several different grade levels, or with 
the same grade for different purposes. He feels that once 
the children have seen the film, it is no longer valuable as 
a teaching device. 

The distribution plan for films creates another handi- 
cap. The demand for films is so great that it is neces- 


sary for a school to schedule a projector and projectionist 
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weeks in advance. Too often this results in setting up a 
“film day” on which several films are shown at one sit 
ting. It is usually necessary to charge the pupils a small 
admission fee in order to he Ip pay the projectionist’s sal 
ary. The admission lee encourages having the whol 
school see the film. 

The rigid German course of study does not provide for 
the use of films as a part of the curriculum. Most teachers 
do not dare use school time for films without their schoo! 
official's approval. This is often lacking. Therefore many 
films are shown at the end of the school day 

There are not enough projectors or films to meet th 
growing demands of the schools. It is rare that a teacher 
has an opportunity to preview a film before it is show 
The crowded curriculum and after-school showings di 
not lend themselves to worthwhile follow-up activities in 
the classes. 

Most of the films are shown in the elementary schools 
The universities, vocational, high and technical schools 
simply do not find time for them. They feel that the filn 
does not contribute enough to their program to, justify its 
use as a part of the classwork. 

Despite the many limitations on the use of films. they 
are extremely popular with the schools which use them 
The program is enthusiastically accepted by the German 
communities. This is confirmed by the willingness of 
more than 200 committees to promote it. Often the com 
mittees raise enough money from other sources to enabl 
their schools to use films without charging the pupils 
admission. 

The Germans seem to agree generally that our films 
are very good. They appreciate our sincere efforts to 
bring them documentary scenes of typical American lif 
They do not think that they contain objectionable propa 
ganda. Our films make a direct appeal and are beginning 
to mold attitudes toward a better society 

The Germans are very frank, however, in pointing 
out the shortcomings of our films. One of their most 
common criticisms is that too many of our films follow 
the same shopworn pattern in presenting a topic. They 
want films which show more differences in cultures of 
various people instead of similarities. Often they are 
amazed at the apparent lack of discipline over childrer 
as shown in the films on American home and school life 
They are always confused when they see a child in an 
American film who raises questions or seems to dis 


agree with he teacher on some point 


Many German School Officials 
Do Not Support the Film Program 


American documentary films are shown to more thai 
two and one half million people each month. Many more 
films would he used if they were available. The Germar 
people. especially the school children, like them. Yet 
many top German school officials do not sanction their 
use. There are two basic reasons for their attitude. First 
they are somewhat jealous of the quantity and type of 
materials we can offer their schools. Secondly. the officials 
many teachers. and most of the parents are Opposed to 
the use of sound films. They insist that the teach r should 
be the focal point of all classroom activities. Th 
afraid that the sound film will substitute for the teacher 
The parents think that sound films make the teachers 
job too easy. The school officials criticize ur films for 


heing pupil-centered instead of subject-centered as their 
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that portray the changing ways of living in different 


sections of our country. The story of how people 


both in the days of early settlement and at present, 


is made dramatically clear. 


A Gaui lmsthip progtam ... Color 


Then and Now in 
the United States 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 


A unique contribution to the teach- 
ing and learning of geographical, 
historical, and social understandings. 


EIGHTEEN FILMSTRIPS 


ave used the natural resources of each region, 


For free illustrated brochure write Dept. AV-S 


Silver Burdett Company 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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--- now available 
The FRUSTRATING FOURS 
and the 

FASCINATING FIVES 


The third film in the Ages and Stages series produced 
for the National Film Board of Canada by Crawley 
Films Ltd., distributed by McGraw-Hill. 

22 minutes, b&w, $95., color, $175. 


Write for circular 


McGraw-Hill Book Co—TEXT-FILM DEPT. 
330 West 42 Street—New York 36, N. Y. 











ovaranreo SCRATCH REMOVAL 


PROCESS FOR 16 AND 35 MM FILM 


catalog E 
Among our hundreds of clients are: University of Notre 
Dame, Yale University, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, U.S. Government, RKO-Pathe Pictures, E. |. DuPont, 


rapid General Motors, U.S. Rubber Co., Jam Handy Org 
FILM TECHNIQUE INC. 21 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y 
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TWO GERMAN FILM CLASSICS — 
e The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
Produced in 1919 (Silent) 60 min. Rental $30.00 


e The Last Laugh —Starring Emil Jannings. 
Produced in 1924 (Silent) 80 min. Rental $30.00 
AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY FROM: 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


13 East 37th Street Dest. ES New York 16, N. Y. 








HERE 1S A MOTION PICTURE SERIES IN FRENCH 
“ACCENT AIGU" 
French Conversation Exclusively—!0 Min. Per Reel 
Produced in Paris, France. Practically Designed for Students of 


the Living French Language. Series Includes: "L'ARRIVEE A 
PARIS", “AU RESTAURANT", "COURSES ET ACHATS”. 


FOCUS FILMS CO. 1385 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 





UALITY FILMSTRIPS 


PICTORIAL PHYSICS FILMSTRIPS in Color 
Properties of Heot .. , wr 


Heating Your Home mk 
LONG FILMSLIDE SERVICE 


7505 FAIRMOUNT AVENUE EL CERRITO CALIFORNIA 
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Send for your FREE 


16mm educational film catalog. 


STERLING FILMS 


316 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N.Y. 











silent films are. They insist that our sound films do not 
present enough subject matter to justify their use in the 
regular school program. They advance many other com- 
plaints, but most of them seem based on prejudice rather 
than on facts. 

The real rub. of course. is that the Germans do not 
have sound films and projectors for their schools and 
feel that they are too poor to provide them in the near 


future. 


The Information Film Has Been Very Effective 


Through the use of the motion pictures small manage- 
rial, labor, youth, and civic groups have been reached. 
Thousands of people in the remote villages have no other 
effective means of projecting their thinking and under- 
standing beyond their own communities except through 
the use of these films. The films have provided a basis of 
discussion and sharing ideas in many communities. They 
provide a pattern for free interchange of ideas and dis- 
cussions in the schools. There have been many stimulating 
discussions arising out of the showing of such films as 
Story of Human Reproduction, Border Line, High Wall, 
and Bringing the World to the Classroom. The German 
people are now beginning to openly discuss civic and 
social problems. Such discussions were strictly for- 
hidden during Hitler’s regime. Parents, teachers, church 
workers, and government officials are being brought 
together through the showing of films. In this way the 
films are helping to break down the stratification of 
German society. Their use in the schools is beginning to 
exert some influence on the content of the curriculum 
and to modify teaching methods. Through the use of 
films the German people are learning to cope with prob- 
lems of human relations, mental health, youth problems, 
housing. school reform, and many other problems urgent 
in their reconstruction. There is litthe wonder. then, that 
the motion picture program has become well established 


and is popular. 
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for these machines indicates the power of the tape re- 
corder as a motivating and teaching instrument.” 

Colleges. especially teacher training institutions. have 
special responsibilities regarding the use of the tape re- 
corder: they should experiment with it and explore new 
possibilities for audio experiences in education: they 
should use it in college classes whenever recordings can 
implement instruction (students are aided in evaluating 
their own work by hearing themselves: they are aided by 
hearing others; they are encouraged to use in their future 
teaching the techniques by which they. themselves, learn) : 
colleges should provide in-service training for teachers 
in the use of tape recordings through extension classes. 
workshops, and institutes. 
* Manufacturers of tape recorders and recording tape publish 
many useful booklets on the uses and values of tape recording 
One valuable source of information about tape recerding is a 
filmstrip, accompanied by a sound recording on tape, Increasing 
Teaching Effectiveness Through Tape Recording (Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company. St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
price: $4). 

For a free descriptive booklet on tape recorders, get Audio 
Record (Vol. 8 No. 6, August-September 1952), Audio Devices. 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave.. New York 22, N. Y. 
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the educational process influenced the 
deliberations about centers. Three 
major thoughts emerging from the 
workshop were that the functions of 
the center, whatever its name, should 
be vital in describing it; that not all 
material and equipment should be 
physically kept in the 
that an expanding rather than a fixed 
conception of an Instructional Mate- 
rials Center be uppermost in planning 
and building special facilities in the 
form of centers. Mention made 
that the term “audio-visual” might 
be restrictive and that the term “In- 
structional Materials Center” would 
be more appropriate in describing the 
functions the center should be de 
signed to perform. 


center, and 


Was 


Instructional Materials 

Locally produced audio-visual mate 
rials received the major emphasis by 
the one hundred and ten members ir 
this section. It was reported that the 
group was in general agreement that 
instructional materials, in so far as 
the work of this particular group was 
concerned, be classified into three 
categories for a long-range plan of 
action. These were Locally Prepared 
Materials, Commercially Prepared 
Materials, and Community Resources 
Preparation of how-to-do-it pamphlets 
and working out methods of evalu 
ating and distributing information and 
materials are the future work activi 
ties in this area. 


Teacher Education 

Wide variance in the content ana 
effectiveness of audio-visual 
offered to teachers was disclosed by 
the discussions of the eighty members 
in this section. Functions and respon 


courses 


sibilities of state college and univer 
sity audio-visual centers in providing 
both pre- and in-service education re 
ceived attention with the conclusion 
that such effort include both utiliza 
tion theory and mechanical operation 
of equipment. By and large, there 
seemed to be too great a discrepancy 
between what is desired from teache 
education courses and the actual abil 
ity of the teacher in the classroom in 
achieving maximum effectiveness and 
efficiency in using audio-visual mate 
rials in improving instruction. A trend 
seems to be developing toward the 
inclusion of some work 
for all who are preparing to 
the teaching profession. 


audio-visual 
enter 


Professional Education 
Policies for the new 
“Audio-Visual Communication Re 
view”, development of a code of eth 
ics for the audio-visual field, and the 
establishment of certification require 
ments for audio-visual 
cupied the attention of forty members 
attending this section. Regarding the 
“Review”, it was recommended that 


publicatior 


directors oc 
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the widest possible 
that 


include 


participation be 
guaranteed and the publication 
be developed to other disci 
plines of critical importance, such as 
sociology and social 
psychology, to the emerging 
of communication. The need for a 
code of ethics with means for its 
enforcement indicated, and this 
is to be developed between now and 
the next annual meeting. The function 
well as 


anthropology, 
science 


was 


problems concerning, 
A-V directors was 
taken up and certification recommen- 
dations of the Committee on Profes 
Education submitted 


of, as 
certification of 


sional were 


which outlined a suggested pattern 


of course work and experience for ce) 


tification 


Research 


Four research 
to fifty-five participants in 
tion in addition to a report and dis 
cussion on annotated bibliographies 
of A-V literature. Two of these re 
ports described A-V experiments con 


reports were given 


this sec 


ducted by the armed forces and two 
made by Uni 
versity personnel, Lt. Edmund W. J. 
Faison of the Human Facters Oper 
Laboratory reported 
on “Current Audio-Visual Research in 
the Air Force”; Dr. Charles F. Hoban 
of the University of 
Project Big Ben “Some 
Fundamental Concepts of Film Edu 
Frederick A. White of the 
University of Wisconsin discussed “A 
Report on a Study of the Preparation 
of University of Wisconsin Schoo] of 
Education Graduates in the Use of 
Certain Audio-Visual Media’, and Dr. 
W. C. Meierhenry, University of Ne 
braska, “Motion 
and Attitude Restructuring.” 


were on experiments 


ation Research 


Pennsylvania’s 
repor ted on 


cation”: 


discussed Pictures 


Radio and Recordings 


Uppermost in the deliberations of 
the thirty participants in this section 
were the problems of evaluating tape 
establishment of 


reproduction and distribution facilities 


recordings and the 
on a national scale. The development 


of an evaluation form based on a 
program of evaluation and functional 
areas in which material might be used 
together with the preparation and pro 
duction of a National Guide to Re 
cordings were proposed by this group. 
Attention was also given to some of 
national and 


the details involved in 


state facilities for reproducing and 


distributing useful programs 


State Programs 


The State Program section of thirty 


members concentrated its attention 
ipon state leadership, teacher educa 
tion, and distribution and cataloging 

Important 


state-level audio-visual services, 


the state program level 
It Was 
stated, should include leadership, con 
sultative and coordinative § services, 
and evaluation. State-level activity in 
cludes (1) 


distribution of material, (3) 


collection of records, (2) 


pi oduc 


IMPORTANT FILMS ON 
COLONIAL AMERICA FROM 


bp: 
VIRGINIA y 


“Eighteenth Century Life” 
an authentic story of life in 
Colonial days. 44 min. * Rental $5* 


“The Colonial Printer’’- 
a study of the [8th century art of 


printing. 25 min. * Rental $4* 


“Williamsburg Re- 
stored’’—how and why 
Virginia’s old capital was 
preserved, 44 min. * Rental $5* 


*Postage Additional 


Each Film16mm. Soundin Color 


For information write: 
Colonial Williamsburg Films 
Department EB, Box 548 
W illiamsburg, Virginia 





can your students define 
“EPIDERMIS” 


Through the marvels ef microphotography end time- 
lopse photography students of natural science con now 
study the detailed functioning of plant life. The follow- 
ing six lémm films compose United World's BOTANY 
SERIES which has been especially edited for junior 
and senior high school courses in General Science ond 
Biology as well os specialized botonical study. Or. F. L. 
Fitzpatrick, Professor of Natural Science, Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ., served as educational con- 
sultant for this Series. When all six films are purchased 
together the price is $280.00. 


SEED DISPERSAL 

ROOT DEVELOPMENT 
PHOTOSYNTHESIS 
CLIMBING PLANTS 
PLANT SURVIVAL 

LIFE CYCLE OF A PLANT 


14 min., $65.00 
9 min., $40.00 
15 min., $75.00 
10 min., $45.00 
11 min., $45.00 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc., 
1445 Pork Ave., New York 29, N.Y 


{[) Send me preview prints of 1 2345 6 
(circle choice of choices), | am considering 
these for purchase 


Send me additional information on this 
BOTANY SERIES of lémm Instructional Films 
NAME 
TITLE 


ADDRESS 


eee eee ee eee rete ee eeeeeeeeee 





tion of material, (4) planning and con 

ducting clinies, conferences and work 

shops, (5) advisory service, (6) re- 
‘ 


) provision of film print 
loan on an inter-library basis, (8) 
public relations and (9) planning 
buildings for audio-visual use. In the 


search, { 


area of certification, the group fa 
vored leadership of teacher education 
institutions over the establishment of 
statutory requirements, 

The problem of cataloging and eval 
ution Wa acknowledged to be a 
cortinuing one. Some discussion was 
given over to the Library of Congress 
film ecard system and the uses that 
institutions are making of it. 

\ question of primary interest wa 
how to get a State Department of 
Education to establish an audio-visual 
program. A great variety of sugges 
tions were made that, in summary, 
involved the vital but not easily iso 
lated components of leadership, public 
relations techniques, cooperation with 
State Education Associations, Parent 
Teacher associations, the pioneering 

enthusiasm of two, 
seven individuals who 


or missionary 
three, six o1 

are competent and in position to in 
fluence others, the mustering of grass 
roots support, ard the freeing of new 
staif members to do a new job. 

At the Wednesday convention ses 
sion on what’s new in state programs, 
reports from some forty states dis 
closed that the audio-visual movement 
is becoming consolidated into a basic 
eleme*t of the nation’s educational 





ust for fan eee 
play Fol Games 


USE 


WORLD 
OF FUN 


ec uals 


Group life in your church or com- 
munity is enriched as people play 
together in wholesome ways. The 
World Of Fun Series, suitable for 
all age groups, is composed of 15 un- 
breakable records containing 58 lively 
selections. Write The Methodist Pub 
lishing House for complete infor 
mation Single records, $2.00; 
Any three, $5.50 

complete set, $26.75 


Add state sales tax if necessary. None on 
interstate orde.s 
DEALERS! Estobiished record dealers inter 
ested in handing WORLD OF FUN records 
invited to write to SALES DIVISION 
Attn. H. 8. Van Deren, Ir, 810 Broadway 
Na hville 2, Tenn 


THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Baltimore 3 Chicago tt Cineinnati 2 

D: Nast Detroit! Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 

New York tI Pittsburgh 30 Portiand 5 
Richmond 16 San Franciseo 2 
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endeavor and can no longer, if it ever 
could, be described as a fad. About 
25 states have an audio-visual director 
or specialist at the State Department 
of Education level working with 
schools on a state-wide basis and more 
are to be expected. 


County and Rural Programs 


Many of the items that occupied 
the attention of the forty specialists 
at the county and rural program level 
were the concern of other sections 
but with primary attention directed 
to the intensification of problems 
caused by distances, weather, popula- 
tion density, and financial resources. 
The wide variety of administrative 
procedures in county educational ac 
tivity precluded the development of 
“standard” patterns for audio-visual 
programs. Among the topies receiving 
attention were (1) methods of ap 
praisal of audio-visual programs in 
county and rural areas, (2) the place 
of the audio-visual cooperative, (3) 
the A-V In-Service program, curricu- 
lum developmert in county A-V serv 
ices and the proposed content for a 
DAVI yearbook on “Andio-Visual 
Programs in Action for Rural Life 
Education”. 


City Programs 


The great range in size of cities 
and the attendant differences in size 
and scope of A-V activity led this 
section to group itself into three sub 
sectiors: large cities, medium-sized 
cities, and small cities. Problems simi- 
lar in nature to those of several of 
the previous sections received atten 
tion with special consideration given 
to the specific contributions a modern 
audio-visual activity should make re- 
gardless of the size of the city in 
volved. Projected work of this group 
will include (1) the preparation of 
case studies on small, medium and 
large city A-V departments (2) the 
collection and sharing of statistical 
data as to budget appropriations (3) 
compilation of reports exemplifying 
successful practices in the organiza- 
tions of centers, teacher 
training services and others, (4) the 
exchange of local publications, and 
(5) a study of designatiors and duties 


resource 


of administrative personnel in the 


audio-visual field. 


Accreditation 


The general session on Accredita 
tion of Secondary Schools and Teacher 
Education Institutions demonstrated 
the general 
visual developments on the part of 
top-level accrediting and evaluating 
groups. The fact that instruments 
used*in evaluating educational institu 
tions for accreditation almost com- 
pletely ignore the facts of life about 
audio-visual development promises to 
be an Achilles’ heel for the accrediting 
bodies. The new National Council on 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
Institutions will provide a new slate 


unawareness of audio- 


upon which DAVI ean help outline 
an adequate guide for use in accredit- 
ing schools and colleges on the basis 
of their application of our now indis- 
pensable tools of communication to 
the educational The out- 
lines of a guide for use in ac- 
creditation activity were contained 
in the session given to the “Role of 
Instructional Materials Specialists in 
Curriculum Development.” 


process. 


Archives 


The security of records of the early 
history of the department and the 
audio-visual movement, the housing 
of these records in a suitable location, 
financing an archival program, the 
recording of interviews of living mem- 
bers active in the early history of 
DAVI, and recognition to retired lead- 
ers were topics taken up by the ar- 
chive section, The NEA headquarters 
in Washington were recommended as 
the most desirable site for the audio- 
visual archives. 


Television 


The discussion of the relationship 
between the audio-visual field and 
television resulted in some clarifica- 
tion of problems involved. It did not 
resolve the issue as to whether or not 
TV development should be considered 
primarily as an evolving phase of the 
audio-visual field or whether a com- 
pletely new set of facilities, person- 
nel, and resources should be estab- 
lished. It was agreed that whatever 
patterns are developed, additional per 
sonnel and financial resources would 
be necessary in order to achieve the 
promise of educational television in 
enlightening and enlarging the cul- 
tural environment of those commun- 
ities who had such stations. 

An impression that marked the en- 
tire conference was that the base of 
all effective TV programming and use 
will be essentially the same as that 
which has been used in the best of 
audio-visual activity in our schools. 

The importance and timeliness of 
all the convention meetings can be 
measured by the increasing interest 
citizens all over the land are taking 
in their schools and school programs. 
An additional measure of timeliness is 
the current effort of citizens and 
educators to establish their right to 
educational television channels and 
to build and operate TV stations serv- 
ing wholly in the public interest. 


WORLD FAMOUS 


syuchronom 
magnetic film 
recorder for 
motion pictures 


and television 


STANCIL- HOFFMAN 


921 N. Highland Hollywood 38, Calif particulars 
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Audio-Visual Trade Review 








A-V ON DISPLAY 


Record-Breakers 





For most of the leaders in the audio 

Visual 

tablished some sort of record for con 

; centrated convention attendance. Th 
six-day meeting of the American As 
sociation of School Administrators at 
Atlantic City February 14-19 hung up 
new records in attendance and it 
total number of exhibits. The fou 
day meeting of the NEA Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction at St 
Louis February 24-28 (which also set 
a new attendance record) marked th 
first full-dress trade show to be at 
tempted in connection with a sepa 
rately-held DAVI convention. In_ be 
tween, just for good measure, there 
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was the giant photographic consum 
show in New Yorl 






AASA in Atlantic City 


The Atlantic City exhibit boosted 
its space to 600 booths, practically 






doubling the usual space by cutting a 
temporary stairway 
torium fioor to give access to the base 
ment. Of the 395 exhibitors, 129 of 
fered audio-visual equipment, mate 





into the audi 






rials, or accessories. Indicative of the 
pulling power of the “A-V” tag was 
the tendency of firms in other lines to 
latch onto the label 
tion with their own 
fixtures, 
els, and sight-testing were exampl 
Many also are the publishers now 
turning to visuals, gene 
lated with their text 
i maps, globes, and charts are ones 
more acknowledging their A-V_ ties 
An exception to the “A-V rule” was a 







in some connes¢ 





wares—lighting 





plastic-acoustic ceiling par 










ily corre 





Chalkboards, 














| lamp manufacturer whose’ modert 
model classroom diorama completely 
overlooked provision for outlets o1 
darkening! 

The most impressive features of 
the meeting were the tremendous 
crowd and the high degree of interest 
The AASA management, working 
with the long-experienced Associated 
Exhibitors, provided 45% hours of 
exhibit time and repeatedly empha 
sized the gaps in its program that 

were purposely left to foster exhibit 
{ attendance. The very first paragraph 
} of the official program started out: 





“Shopping Around for Ideas? See the 
Great Exhibits of New Educational 
Tools.” 


New items and models were thers 







too numerous to describe or list in 
' full. A new are projector made its 
} debut, specifically designed for porta 









\ bility. A selective impedance ampli 

{ fier serves as the projector base, and 
{ there is a choice of 10 amp or 30 amp 
' rectifiers, the former delivering eithe) 
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One fascinatil ‘ pment was a 
new apparatus fo producing larg 
transparencies f fiat OV hea 

tor use. A film coated with a 
ow emu n is @X} i i i contac 
rinte ind then deve ped by meat 

if ammonium |} 1roxide fum a 
Whole operatior ing ne n f 





ing developed 


and the print 
idy tor instant use, 
{mong the new audio devices, a 
iriable-s peed turntable, ad 
at w.ll from 30 to 80 rpm, 
click stops for the standard 
peeds, attracted attention. So did 
ng non-projected visuals—an im 
pressive line of transparent plastic 
as Well as an Increasing num 


of educational toy models, and 


DAVI in St. Louis 


l DAVI St. Louis exhibit was, of 


considerably smaller and con 
ines directly beamed at the 


pecialist. Of the 41 ex 


rs, all but 11 of the commercial 
nown there had been at \t 

intic City the week before. The 16 
ours of ¢ it time allotted during 
e fow meeting was sufficient 





the 
nibit booths to the larger meeting 


V v of the close proximity oO 


n which much of the many 


WEK 





EQUIPMENT 


A-M Record Player 


\ high-powered record and tra 
cription player, con 
public address yster ] OW av 
il fron the \udio-Maste} Corpo 
ration (341 Madi Ave New Yor 
City) 

rhe 1 
the A-M 54, features an AC push-pul 


nigt yall 


ew 4 peed t knowr 


ampilite Vit! ipprox 
mately 10-watt output, and equipped 
vit a 12-inch loudspeake thus e! 

surit 


enougn oOlume to fill an au 


Slide-Making Aids 


[Two useful and inexpe ve proa 
icts for making ynotographi 
Slide are available fron Teaching 


Aids Service (Box 125, Chestnut Hi 


67, Massachusetts) Gla e” is a 
abrasive for gla to be used for mal 
g your own ground gla slides fron 
plair vlass slide a lide”’ 
inusually fine cell phan cut to 11de 
ze, Which take nk better than gla 





\ rie of tea ng a t ! 
earning iva t ! ! 
J ( mpat (201 S iS 
Mir ap 1, Min: We 7 
t i nelude i { | 
tl n iz g 
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Eye-Training Tools 
Mducational Developmental Labor 
ries offer the following eye-train 
ng instrument 
(1) TIMEX, a tachistoscopic tool that 





projects constantly on the screen while 


ipping the image in and out of 

is for a controlled period of time 

1 n the area of reading, 

ne phor . word recognition, 
ym putation. 


) SHUTTER TACHISTOSCOPE, an in 


ment to aid in teaching the “lan 


lng f vision” by “tachist scope Ot 
d exposures of line, plane, and 

gative and positive space compos! 

n 

(3) CONTROLLED READER, providing 


ng slot which exposes projected 
inted material in a continuous man 


er at variable speeds. 


| etailed information about the 
trument and their use write to 
itiona Deve lopmental Labora 
Demonstration Center, 1h 

\\ hington Place, New York 3, N. Y 
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1953 Edition 


Revised Annually Since 1922 


Original Title ‘'1001 Non-Theatricel Films'’ 


Our Now 


IF YOU COULD HAVE ONLY ONE FILM BOOK, what would you do? A 


veteran audio-visualist of more than 30 years experience answered that ques- 


NE 


What Users Say 


about their 





tion without any hesitation whatsoever: ‘The literature of audio-visual mate- 


rials is a rich and rewarding one, but if | were limited to just one book, or to 
just a very few, my first choice would certainly be THE BLUE BOOK OF 


BLUE BOOK 
of 16mm FILMS 


"Great help to me in my classroom work". 
R.E.C., Teacher 


“Best and most useful of any film directory 


| have seen”. 
Museum 


"Very helpful source for the entire curricu- 


lum”, 
H. R., Teacher 


"Finest of its kind | have seen. Appreciate 
your listing of religious films”. 
Methodist Church 


| have found this publication to be almost 
indispensable. You do a good job.” 
St. C—Parish 


“Brought before the notice of our students 
in training, taken by them into the practis- 
ing schools . . . In addition, brought before 
the notice of all city Headmasters”. 
Teachers’ College, New Zealand 


“Of great value in answering the many in- 
quiries received in this Section for films on 
various topics of a non-theatrical and edu- 


cational nature.” 
Government Dept. 


"The most valuable single compilation in the 


field”. 
industrial Film Producer 


“One of our most important and effective 
advertising mediums”. 
Projector manufacturer 


FILL OUT AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON 


Today — te 


EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN 


64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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16mm FILMS.” 


BLUE 
BOOK 


@ A key to 7500 film titles, in- 
dexed alphabetically and by sub- 
ject 
A bibliography of 6mm film cov- 
erage of 183 different subject 
areas 

@ More than 1000 NEW titles 


@ 400 sources, national and nearby, 
with accurate addresses 


A guide to hundreds of FREE films 


ALL THIS 
FOR ONLY 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, Inc. 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Ill. 


of 16mm 


FILMS 


@ An index to television sources 


@ A format proved and improved 
by 30 years of continuous publica- 
tion, each edition subject to a 
“stem-to-stern’ revision 


All in a HANDY 6x9 package 
weighing only seven ounces—small 
enough for desktop or coatpocket, 
big enough for practically any 
film-finding chore 


$2 00 


Please send me at once the new 1953 BLUE BOOK OF Iémm FILMS. 


Name 
Address 


City & Zone No. 


No. of copies at $2.00 each* 


[] Check here if you wish to pay later 


*We pay postage if remittance accompanies ordef. 
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CURRENT MATERIALS 





FILMSTRIPS 


EYE GATE House, 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Arithmetical Experiences for the 
Third Year (9 color filmstrips) in- 
troduces and explains multiplication 
through com 
experiences, 


and division 
mon, everyday 


corcepts 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES, 


30 Rockefeller Piaza, New York 20, 
i # 
Queen Elizabeth II (25 frames) 


glimpse into the life of the new Queen 
of England. 

London’s River (24 frames) 
of the landmarks and activities on the 
Thames. 

African Development 
Rhodesia (25 frames )—outline of vast 
changes in Southern Rhodesia since 
white settlers went there little more 


some 


in Southern 


than 50 years ago. 

[] WAYNE UNIVERSITY, Audio-Visual 
Materials Consultation Bureau, De 
troit 1, Mich. 


The Nature of a Job—secondary- 
school filmstrip considering such prob- 
lems as finding the right job, attitudes 
toward work, personal characteristics 
important in holding jobs. 


THE NEW YorK TIMEs, Office of 
Educational Activities, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Canada: A Nation Grows (55 
frames)—pictures Canada’s political 
growth and economic progress. 


[) BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Rapids 3, Michigan. 
Educating for Citizenship—The 
Grand Rapids Story (71 frames) 
shows how one school system is stress- 
ing the teaching of citizenship in the 
regular classes and activities of school 


life. 


Grand 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y 

Intermediate Art Series (8 
filmstrips)—an orientation series on 
art activities and skills for the middle 
and upper grades. 

Children of Europe (6 color film- 
strips)—six original stories for mid- 
dle and upper grades on Switzerland, 
France, Holland, Italy, Ireland, and 
Norway. 

Through the Seasons Series (4 color 
filmstrips)—set especially designed 
for reading and science in the primary 
grades. 

Punctuation color film 
strips )—explains uses of the common- 
ly used punctuation 


color 


Series (5 


marks, for ele- 


mentary grades and high school. 
CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK, 
Audio-Visual Extension Service, 17 


Lexington Ave., New York 10, 

Retailing—A Dynamic Career 
Pays 
and training in retailing 


ae 3 
That 
opportunities 
careers. 


(color, sound) 
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MOTION PICTURES 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 18 E. 4lst 
St., New York 17, N. ¥ 
Responsibility (1% 
tizes the problems of a high sc 
boy in meeting and carrying through 

his responsibilities. 


drama 


*hoo) 


reels) 


ATLANTIS PropuctTions, P. O. Box 
Angeles 19, California 
Ali and His Baby Camel (11 min., 
primary-grade film 
the relationship of a little boy to his 
playful pet, an animal who helps the 
boy in his desert community. 


18718, Los 


showing 


color) 


CORONET FILMs, 65 E. South Water, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Each film 1 reel, 
and black and white unless otherwise 

dicated. 

The Ugly Duckling 
presentation of the famous 
story 

The Toy 
mary-grade 


+ 


telephone 


1 
colo! 


primary-grade 
Andersen 


Telephone Truck—pri 
story showing how a toy 
truck is made, delivered to 
a toy shop, sold to a parent, and pre 
sented to a little boy for his birthday. 
Literature Appreciation: How to 
Read Novels—high-school and college 
level film showing students how to 
gain greater appreciation of novels. 
Zoo Animals of Our Storybooks 
primary-grade film showing zoo ani 


mals in action. 

What the Frost Does—primary- 
grade story about a boy’s excitement 
as he finds a pumpkin in his father’s 


field and eagerly watches for frost 


time to pick it. 

PICTORIAL FILMs, 1501 
New York 36, N. Y¥ 

F DR—Hyde Park (16 min.)—the 
life of the late president of the United 
States, documented and filmed at his 
Hyde Park estate, the place of his 
birth and his eventual burial place 
and the scene of hi intimate, 
happiest, and momen 
tous hours. 


Broadway, 


most 


perhaps most 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois 

Adam to Atom (29 min.)—traces 


the scientific progress man has made 
from the discovery of the wheel to 
today’s modern machines of industry; 
free-loan film sponsored by the Cen 


tennial of Engineering 


RCA Victor DIvIsION, Engineering 
Products Department, Camden 2, N. J 
You Are the Producer (1 reel, color) 
explains how people in school, home, 
and industry can make their ow: 
ound films; features RCA’s 400 mag- 


netic recorder-projector Free-loan 


EDUCATIONAL 
University 


FILM SALES DEPT., 
Extension, University of 
Los Angeles 24, ¢ 
Projecting 
min.) 
film pre 


alifornia 
Motion Pictures (10 
presents basic good 


California, 


teps In 


sentation. 


New... a Classroom 





Filmstrip Library Plan 





No. 90C—especially designed for the 
classroom, or departmental filmstrip 
library. Additional units lock-stack 
on each other to accommodate library 
growth. Made of heavy guage steel, 
finished in durable silver-gray, 90- 
filmstrip capacity. Ideas, material and 
equipment are also provided free for 
organizing and administering a film- 
strip library. 





as more ordered at one time 


each $1570 


than four are ordered 


it one time, each 


$17.70 


Many other 


SEE YOUR VISUAL EDUCATION 
OR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


JACK C. COFFEY CO. 
1124 Greenleaf Avenue, Wilmette, Ili 


larger filmatrip 
also avaiable 





ASK FOR THE 
REEL WITH THE 


‘COMPCO CLIP” 


Nomore groping for hiddenslots! No more 
slipping of film on the take-up! The 
Compco Reel, with its exclusive, pat- 
outed * ‘Compco Clip’’ makes threac ing 
fast and foolproof, even in the dark! The 
leader slips smoothly into the ‘“‘Compco 
Clip”. . . stays put for winding . . . yet 
Slides out after unreeling! In all 8 mm 
and 16 mm sizes. Just ask your dealer 
for ‘‘the reel with the Compco Clip!" 


ee) i fe) 7-Wale),| 


Manulacturers uf fine photographic equipmen 






Trade Directory 
For the Audio-Visual Field 


To increase the usefulness of this Trade Directory, symbols have been inserted to distinguish original sources (producers 
manufacturers, primary importers, etc.) from audio-visual dealers and film rental libraries. KEY: (P)—producers, importers. 
(M)—manufacturers. (D)—dealers, film rental libraries, projection services. Where a primary source also offers direct 
rental services, the double symbol (PD) appears. 





FILMS 





Academic Films, Inc. 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 18. N. Y 
Almanac Films, Inc. 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N 
American Film Registry 
24 E. 8th St., Chicage 5, II! 
Association Films, Inc. 
Headquarters: 
1447 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N 
Regional Libraries: 
Broad at Elm, Ridgefield, N. J 
79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill 
351 Turk St., San Frar 2, ¢ 
1915 Live Oak St., Dallas |, Tex. 
Bailey Films, Inc. (PD) 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal 
Brandon Films (D) 
200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y 
Bray Studios, Inc. (PD) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y 
Commonwealth Pictures, Inc. (P) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York |9. N. Y 
Concordia Publishing House (PD) 
Audio-Visual Aids Service 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, M 
Contemporary Films, Inc. (PD) 
13 E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Cornell Film Co. (P) 
150! Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Coronet Instructional Films (P) 
Coronet Bildg., Chicago |, Wi. 
Council Films, Incorporated (D) 
50 N. Main St., Homer, N. Y 
Davis—Sid Davis Productions (PD) 
3826 Cochran Ave., So. Los Angeles 56 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc, (PD) 
Films, Inc., {5 
Instructional Films, Inc., D 
Wilmette, Ill. 
Rental and Preview Libraries: 
1123 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill 
1414 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Texas 
10! Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass 
202 E. 44th St.. New York 17, N. Y 
5625 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal 
5745 Crabtree Road, Birmingham, Mich 
2129 N. E. Broadway, Portland, Ore 
472 E. 318th St Willowick, Willouaht y oO 
Family Films (PO) 
8840 W. Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Focus Films Co. (PD) 
1385 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24 
Fryan Film Service (D) 
1810 E. 12th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (PD) 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa 
Hoefler—Paul Hoefler Productions (P) 
7934 Santa Monica Blvd. Los Angeles 46 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (PD) 
362 W. 44th St.. New York, N. Y 
International Film Bureau (PD) 
57 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Library Films, Inc. (PD) 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowe 
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Mogull's, Inc. (0) 
112-14 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (PD) 

112 W, 48th St., New York, N. Y 
Post Pictures Corp. (P) 
115 W, 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Religious Film Association 
220° Fiftt New York N 
Regional Libraries: 
234 McA 
220 W. Monroe 
2722 Pine Blvd 


56 Fifth Ave 


— 
New Y 
505 Race St Philade 
209 Nintt 
Bridwell 
8 WN 4th St Rict 
417 Time Squar 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, 
Sterling Films, Inc. 
316 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 
614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo 
United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
605 W. Washington St., Chicago 6, III 
7356 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Ca! 
287 Techwood Dr., NW, Atlanta, Ga 
2227 Bryan St., Dallas, Tex. 

5023 N. E. Sandy Blvd., Portland 13, Ore 
311 N. E. Bayshore Dr., Miami, Fla 
World Neighbor Films (PD) 

P.O. Box 1527, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Young America Films, Inc. (PD) 
18 E. 4ist St., New York 17, N. Y 


vis 3 

rk 

pt 

St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

Library, SMU, Dallas 5 
mond 9. Va 

Seattle |, Was! 


visual 
proof 


use this film to gain 
community support for your 
guidance program 








FILM PRODUCTION 





Bray Studios, Inc. 

729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y 
Deusing—Murl Deusing Film Productions (PD) 

5427 W.H rd. Milwaukee 14. Wis 
Seminar Films, Inc. 

347 Mad n Ave New Yor iy: ©. Y 





LABORATORY SERVICES 





Geo. W. Colburn, Inc. 
164 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill 
Hollywood Film Enterprises (P) 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal 
Peerless Film Processing Corp. 

165 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Rapid Film Technique 

21 W. 46th St.. New York 19, N. Y 
Society for Visual Education 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 





AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES 





Beckley-Cardy Co. (shades) (M) 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Society for Visual Education (M) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 

Williams. Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 


904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Your guidance program needs the 
enthusiastic support of every influential 
group in your community. 

And now you can present vivid, convincing 
proof of the value of guidance services... 


“Insuring Our Investment in Youth" 


... This 16mm. sound motion picture will 
help you sell civic groups, parents and 
teachers on the purpose and importance 
of effective guidance. 


write us today for full information 


carl f. mahnke productions 
215 E. Third Street 


Des Moines 9, lowa 


Educational Screen 








MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 





Ampro Corporation (M) 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago |8, II 
Bell & Howell Co. (M) 
7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, | 
Eastman Kodak Company (mM) 
Rochester, New York 

Mogull's, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 

RCA-Victor (M) 
Radio Corp. of Americe, Camden, N. J 

Revere Camera Co. (mM) 
320 E. 2st St., Chicago 16, Ill 

Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn 

Victor Animatograph Corp. (M) 
Davenport, lowa 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, P 





PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 





Berndt-Bach, Inc. (M) 


7361 Be 


Camera Equipment Co. (MD) 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


$.0.$. Cinema Supply Corp. (MD) 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y 





SCREENS 





Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. {M) 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Ill. 

Fryan Film Service (D) 
3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y 

Radiant Mfg. Corp. (M) 
1201 S. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, |! 

Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis | 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 


904 Chestnut St.. F sdelr 





RECORDS 





Folkways Record, & Service Corp. (PD) 
117 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

RCA-Victor, Educational Services Div. (M) 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J 





RECORDERS—PLAYERS 





Ampro Corporation (M) 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, III 
DuKane Corporation (M) 

St. Charles, Illinois 
Stancil-Hoffman Corp. (M) 
921 Tey eee er 7 


N_ |} 





SOUND SLIDE PROJECTORS 





DuKane Corporation {M) 
St. Charles, Illinois 





SOUND SYSTEMS 





DuKene Corporation 
St. Charles, Illinois 


April, 1953 





FLAT PICTURES 





Creative Educational Society 
Caahshe . kline 


FILMSTRIPS 





Church Screen Productions (PD) 
Box 5036 (East Sta.), Nashville, Tenn 


Educational! Projections, Inc. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc (P) 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Eye Gate House, Inc. 
2716 4\st, Long Island City |, N. Y 


Filmfax Productions (P) 
E died St. New Yoru 17. N. ¥ 

Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
5 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 


Silver Burdett Company (PD) 
45 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y 


(PD) 


Society for Visual Education 
345 Diversey Parkway hicago 
United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
445 Park Ave., New Y 2 | 


(PD) 
4 


Visual Sciences (PD) 
599E—Suffern, N. Y 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc 





SLIDES 


Key: Kodachrome 2x2. 3\/4 x 4!/4 or larger 





Nu-Art Films, Ine. (0-2) 
W. 48th St., New York, N. Y 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc (P-2, 4) 

akriage Blvd aytonsa bea h, Fla 
Society fer Visual Education (PD-2) 
345 Diversey Parkway hicago 14 





FILMSTRIP, SLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 





American Optical Co., Projector Div. (M) 
Chelsea 50, Mass 


Ampro Corporation (M) 
2835 N. Western Ave j 8, | 


Beseler Company, Charles (M) 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N 


GoldE Manufacturing Co 
4888 N. Clark St.. Chicago 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 


Society for Visual Education 
345 [ versey Parkway r 


Southern Visual Films 
486-9 Shrine Blda Memon} 


Three Dimension Co. 
Viewlex, Incorporated 
3E Bivd 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc 
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For Trade Directory, display, and classified 
advertising rates, write to EDUCATIONAL 


SCREEN, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago |, Il 











A-V NEWS NOTES 


@ Bray Srupios, 729 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y., has announced that 
two pioneers in the field of animated 
cartoons and technical drawings 
J. R. Bray and Max Fleischer—will 
combine their skills in a new depart- 
ment to be known as “The Bray- 
Fleischer Division of Bray Studios, 
Inc.”” The new division will direct its 
attention to further improvements in 
animation which will involve 3-D 
cartoons for the motion picture and 
television industries. 





@ GLORIA CHANDLER RECORDINGS, 
INc., 27 W. 12th St., Studio No. 1, 
New York 14, N. Y., has announced 
that “Telaventure Tales”, 13 30-min- 
ute award-winning television pro- 
grams based on children’s books, are 
available for air rental or for pur- 
chase for non-air use (prints have 
been specially processed for class- 
room and library projection). For 
further information about the now 
famous TV programs produced by 
Miss Chandler and launched by KING- 
TV in Seattle as an experiment in 
stimulating reading, write to Gloria 
Chandler Recordings. 


@ CINEMA 16, 175 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., is featuring in its 
spring series of unusual motion pic- 
tures G. W. Pabst’s classic of the Ger- 
man cinema, Kameradschaft; the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada’s Land 
of the Long Day, impressionistic 
study of Eskimo life; and the AF 
Films release, /mages from Debussy. 


@ THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH OF 
CuHicaGo (301 N. Mayfield Ave.) pre- 
sented during March and early April 
a series of weekly film programs fea- 
turing outstanding examples of so- 
cially purposeful and artistically sig- 
nificant motion pictures. Films shown 
and discussed included such famous 
“old” classics as The River and 
Nanook of the North as well as new 
classics like The Quiet One and the 
National Film Board of Canada’s 
brand-new intimate portrait of an 
Eskimo boy, Angotee. 


@ BRANDON FILMs, 200 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y., reports that 
Colette, film story of the life of the 
world-famous French novelist, will be 
ready for presentation this winter. 
The picture was written by Colette 
herself and directed by Yanick Bellon. 
Jean Cocteau, long-time friend of 
Colette, served as production consult- 
ant. Both Colette and Cocteau appear 
in the picture. 





CLASSIFIED 





TWO MOVIEFRAME ENLARGEMENTS 5x7 
and new negative, from 16 and 35mm. film 
strips. Send same and One Dollar. CURIO- 
PHOTO 1187 Jerome Ave.., New York 52. 
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A-V CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


When known, source of further information about 
conference programs and reservations is given 
Send announcements for the calendar to EDU 
CATIONAL SCREEN, Editorial Department, 64 E 
Lake St., Chicago |, Illinois 


APRIL 16-19—Institute for Education by 
Radio-Television, Deshler Wallich Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


APRIL 23-24—National Audio-Visual As- 
sociation Film Conference, Hotel New York- 
er, New York City (write Don White, NAVA, 
2540 Eastwood Ave., Evanston, Illinois) 


APRIL 27-MAY i—Society of Motion 
Picture & Television Engineers Convention, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, California 


MAY 2—1953 Film Festival of the Film 
Council of Greater Boston (only films re- 
leased since Jan. |, 1952 will be considered 
for showing; write for information and send 
preview prints to Mrs. Muriel C. Javelin, 
Boston Public Library, Boston 17, Massachu- 
setts) 


MAY 5—Third Annual Meeting and Work- 
shop of the National Council on Jewish 
Audio-Visual Materials, American Jewish 
Congress, 15 E. 84th St., New York N.Y. 
(write Dr. Zalmen Slesinger, American As- 
sociation for Jewish Education, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y.) 


MAY 31-JUNE 6—First Catholic Mission 
Film Festival in the U.S., to be held in con- 
junction with the Centenary Mission Exhibit, 
69th Regiment Armory, New York, N.Y. 
(write Monsignor Vincent W. Jeffers, So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith, 453 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.) 


JUNE 25-26—Audio-Visual Conference, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 





= 


@ RKO Rapto Pictures, 1270 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y., 
has announced the immediate avail 
ability of the following 16mm films 
dealing with aspects of nature to 
schools, churches, museums, and othe1 
educational groups interested in pro- 
moting the conservation of natural 
resources: Beaver Valley, Nature’s 
Half Acre, Boy and the Eagle, and 
Savage Splendor. All films from RKO 
have previously been available to the 
16mm field only on a “prior location 
approval.” 


" PEOPLE & JOBS 


@ John L. Hamilton, U. S. Depart- 
ment of State film officer in Tehran, 
Iran, since 1949, has been given new 
and wider responsibilities along with 
a new title: Deputy Public Affairs 
Officer. 





@ Robert L. Shoemaker has been ap- 
pointed Manager of the Audio-Visual 
Division of the DuKane Corporation 
of St. Charles, Illinois, according to 
an announcement by J. McWilliams 
Stone, President. Formerly Sales 
Manager of the division, Mr. Shoe- 
maker will now be in charge of all 
activities of the division. 

@ John T. Bobbitt, for eight years a 
producer for Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, has been appointed Direct- 
or of Adult Education for the educa- 
tional film company. 


@ Robert Brown, an EBFilms veteran 
and former teacher, has been ap- 
pointed district manager for Ency-lo- 
paedia Britannica Films in the Ohio 
area, with headquarters in Cleveland. 


@ ©. Richard Smith has been ap- 
pointed Regional Sales Supervisor in 
the Tape Recorder Division of Ampro 
Corporation, with headquarters in 
Collingswood, New Jersey. 


@ Radiant Lamp Corporation of 
Newark, New Jersey, has reported 
the death of Sales Manager George K. 
Westhead on February 4, 1953. 


@ E. G. Gerbic, vice president of 
Johnson & Johnson, announced re- 
cently two promotions within the com- 
pany’s Merchandising Department. 
W. E. Sawyer, Director of Education 
since 1946 when he joined Johnson & 
Johnson, has been promoted to Direc- 
tor, Merchandising Services. M. D. 
Schackner, former Assistant Directo 
of Education, has been given full re- 
sponsibility for Johnson & Johnson’s 
extensive retail and consumer educa- 
tional programs as Director of Educa- 
tion. 











Passing of Pioneer: DON CARLOS ELLIS 


@ Famed film producer Don Carlos 
Ellis and his wife, active Red Cross 
worker, were killed in an automobile 
accident near Bedford, Pennsylvania 
on March 15 as they were returning 
to their home in Arlington, Virginia. 

Few men have had so wide a range 
of experience or so varied a record of 
outstanding contributions to the audio- 
visual field as the 69-year-old Don 
Carlos Ellis. He was already a well- 
known industrial film producer in 1922 
when, along with Ernest L. Crandall, 
A. G. Baleom, Charlies H. Mills, and 
Rowland Rogers, his name appears on 
the roster of the newly-formed Visual] 
Instruction Association of America as 
its recording secretary. 





Before that, he had been Director of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Motion Picture Division. His “Films 
of Commerce” long set a high stand- 
ard for intelligent restraint and meri- 
torious coverage. He had been one of 
the founders of the New York visual 
education association that preceded 
the national association, and after the 
1932 merger into the DVI-NEA, he 
served several terms as treasurer of 
the Metropolitan New York Branch. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Ellis 
was chief of the training aids division 
of the medical illustration 
service in the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology. 


Army’s 








Educational Screen 





“SOUND MOVIES... our best 


and most practical teaching tool!” 


says Allen R. Moore, Acting Superintendent, Morton Schools 


where there are more than SO film showings a day. 


Like the faculty of J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior College, 
Cicero, Illinois, educators everywhere are becoming increasingly enthusi- 
astic over the use of sound movies as efficient, effective teaching tools 
... for all subjects, in all departments. 


“We've recently completed a million-and-a-half dollar addition to our 
present building,” says B. E. Mikula, Audio-Visual] Director, “permitting 
us to expand our audio-visual program. We’re particularly impressed 

Mr. B. E. Mikula, Audio-Visual Director, with our new magnetic recording projector. Our students have just made 
demonstrates the advantages of the new . fim of their trip to Washington, D.C. complete with sound. It is being 


Filmosound 202 to Superintendent Moore 
and Miss G. Gaarder, journalism teache1 shown to all social science classes 


Wonders of science are realistically pre- Physical education department demon 
sented by sound movies. Morton has 20 strates gym techniques with Bell & Howell 
sound projectors in daily use and more sound equipment. All Morton-made films 
than 500 prints in its movie film library are now being striped for commentary 


B&H Filmosound 202 optical and mag- 
netic recording projector lets you add 
sound to any 16mm movie, new or old... 
single- or double-perforated. Record and 
play back immediately; errors easily cor- 
rected; simple controls, Bell & Howell 
quality throughout. Guaranteed for life. 


FREE AIDS FOR AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS! 


Bell & Howell Company 
a , 7117 McCormic ie 5, i 
Tomorrow's homemakers are taught pro- Classroom movies with sound get the rapt 7117 MeCormick Road, Chicago 45, Hi. 
the kitchen with the aid of attention of students. Seventy-five class Please send me without cost or obligation 
complete information on making and 
howing sound movies 


ficiency in 
sound movies. The 125 boys of Morton rooms are fully equipped for audio-visual 
Movie Operators Club project all films teaching, resulti r iaXiImumM Usage 

NAME 


BelléHowell = | =~ 


COUNTY 
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VICTOR SOVEREIGN 
(Model 60-25) 

For larger groups — indoors 
and outdoors 

Price: With 12-inch speaker $539.00 


VICTOR ESCORT 
(Model 60-10) 

For classroom and small 
auditorium use 


Price: With 9-inch speaker $433.00 
With 12-inch speaker $455.00 








VICTOR NEW LITE-WEIGHT 

(Model 60-4) 

For conference and smal 

groups 

Price. With G-inch speaker $395.00 
With 12-.nch speaker $417.00 


MAGNESOUND 


Magnetic Recording and Play- 
back Attachment For Existing 
Victor 16mm Sound Projectors 


Price: Compiete with Microphone and 
Carrying Case $199.45 


VICTOR ARC PROJECTOR 
For outdoor use, auditoriums 
and small theatres 


Price: Single Arc Projector $1725.00 
Dual-Arc Projector $3250.00 


Recognized world-wide for 
many outstanding features, 
excellence of performance, 
precision construction and de- 
pendability, Victor 16mm 


projection equipment is the 
first choice of thousands in 
schools, businesses, churches, 
institutions and homes. 





